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LOOK HOW 


THAT YOUNGSTER* IS GROWING! 


Another 10% Increase in 10 Years! 


® During the past decade many a city saw its population figure 
sag... saw its buying power curve slump off. But Oklahoma City 
continued on its 51-year trend and tradition of going places. Today 
it offers more buyers, by 10%, than ever before ... buyers who need 
more clothes, more automobiles, more food, more tobacco, more 


toiletries, more everything. Sell this market today. Keep selling it. a 
last April, Oklahoma 


City is still experi- 
encing growing pains. 


It is a market that is wide awake ... still growing, steadily, healthily. 
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Mr. Tom C. Allen Au’ 
Life Magazine 

Rhodes-Haverty Building é 
Atlanta, Georgia ad 


Dear Mr. Allen: 


Our Advertising Department has just completed a survey and check ree 
garding results obtained and services rendered by our National adver- 
tising space in magazines. This involved a check with our Jarman 
dealers, our Jarman sales representatives, and actual sales results, 
The element of action or quick distribution was also considered. 


You will recall that we contracted for and ran six advertisements in 
Life Magazine announcing Jarman "CEDAR-CURED" Shoese You will be 
Pleased to learn that the Jarman "CEDAR-CURED" styles as advertised 
in Life magazine were the largest selling numbers in the Jarman Custom 
line. The reception of this new feature was immediate and produced 

a large volume of extra businesse 


It is Company policy to have the "new things first" and the "first 
things new", This Jarman "CEDAR-CURED" feature went over with a bang, 
and we are pleased to give credit to Life Magazine for telling 
American men about this new feature in Jarman shoes. 


We are including Life Magazine as a medium in our plans of National 
advertising for this coming Fall seasone 


With very best wishes, we are 
Yours very truly, 
GENERAL SHOE CORPORATION 
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A Dinner Club of Globe-Trotting Salesmen 


If you want to travel to far places, without joining the Marines, 
the oil tool industry is worth considering 


In and out, every day, oil tool men are coming and going. 
Before war got bad, the salesmen, engineers and geologists went 
to Europe and the Orient, and even now, travel to Latin American 


oil-producing countries is on the increase 


In Los Angeles, a couple of years ago, some of the traveling 


tool men started a dinner club 


With some hesitation, for the tool business is highly com- 
petitive, and it was instinctive for the manufacurer to say, “Huh 
if my men get too clubby, the other fellows may worm something 


out of them 


However, the too] business is one in which a good many modest- 
size concerns operate, in which the owners or partners themselves 
travel to foreign markets, and that objection was forgotten when 
some of them took a hand in starting the ‘‘Nomads 


This name is short for National Oil Equipment Manufacturers 
and Delegates Society—delegates’” covers the technical fellows 


who are not on the selling end. 


Also, they made it the rule that the monthly dinners should be 
strictly social, educational and fraternal, and for that purpose, 
always had a speaker or two who had just come back from, say, 
the upper Amazon, where an oil well was being drilled with 
Indian labor. 


Nomads” dinners were so popular that out- 
siders wanted invitations. It was necessary to keep the gathering 


Before long, the 


cozy, and there is now a disposition to keep things within the 
industry, so invitations are not easy to get, and are much prized. 


From the first, it was the rule to invite any foreign oil men 


who might be in town. Los Angeles is an outstanding tool center, 
and California petroleum technique is considered advanced, so 


there were always oil technicians from every oil field in the 
world 


Foreign oil men liked the club, and suggested that it might do 
something to help them see what they wanted to see, in the time 


much to see, that they were be- 


at their disposal. There was s 


wildered 


For instance, on high-speed boulevards, within 100 to 200 miles 
around Los Angeles, there are oil wells two and three miles deep, 
right next door to “pint-and-gallon’”’ wells dug by pioneers in the 


beginning, and still producing some oil, 


You can see crude oil come ut of the ground almost solid, 


and from that on up almost to pure gasoline. Wells are being 


drilled and pumped with steam, electric, natural gas, diesel, gaso- 
line and butane power. Directional drilling is done out in the 
ocean, and from one site in several directions on land. There are 


the refineries, the research laboratoris, the fossil sabre-tooth tigers 
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and dire wolves from asphalt pits that have helped pave Cali- 
fornia’s motor highways. 


“How can we see even what is important in our own held? 
asked the geologists, drillers, production men and refiners from 
Argentina, Peru, Poland, Germany, Russia, Dutch East Indies, 
Persia, Arabia, Roumania. 


The “Inomads” undertook to organize these technical sights in 
1 flexible arrangement of tours, aided by tool manufacturers and 


oil companies. 


The foreign visitor is not in town long before he hears about 
the club, attends one of its dinners, and gets acquainted with 
men who can help him organize his time. 


Starting with his home country, and his specialty, he is ad- 
vised about routes, and as he is usually a customer of one or 
more oil tool manufacturers, the latter co-operate with the club- 
men in getting the best technical value for the time he has to 
spend. 


In this “Cook tour” activity, no attempt is made to sell. The 
idea is, that, after he has added to his technical knowledge by 
seeing advanced methods and equipment in his own field, he will 
know how to adapt the latest methods to his own problems, and 
the orders will come logically. 


In a little while, this unique club of “peripatetic peddlars” has 
grown so lustily that oil tool men traveling out of other equip- 
ment centers have organized “Nomads” dinner clubs—Houston 
and Tulsa were the first—formed on similar lines, under the 

riginal club's charter, which was drawn up with the expectation 
that the idea might take hold nationally. 


Membership is limited to oil equipment men who travel to 
foreign lands on business, but equipment men who stay home and 
handle export orders, as well as oil company men who have seen 
foreign service, are taken in as associate members. 


G-E’s Mrs. Cinderella 


One of the outstanding attractions of the General Electric exhibit 
at the 1940 New York World's Fair is “Mrs. Cinderella,” a jolly 
marionette show with lilting lyrics reminiscent of Gilbert & Sulli- 
van, and a plot based on the difficulties of young love keeping 
house in the “lovely squalor’ ‘of an old castle. 


The idea for the show came from a poem written by 13-year-old 
Janet Cope, inspired by G-E’s self-operating ‘Magic Kitchen.” 
Sent on the road last year, it played in department stores, dealer 
showrooms, etc., from Boston to Tulsa. 


The World's Fair edition started with 130 showings a week, 
but the crowds were so great that the time was cut from 22 
minutes to 15, so that 185 performances could be staged each 
week. The theatre seats 63 persons, but, with standees, the audi- 
ence often numbers 100. Up to July 1 an estimated 76,400 Fair 
visitors had seen “Mrs. Cinderella.”’ 
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Tue pulling power of any newspaper's 
advertising depends primarily upon the amount of 
circulation that goes directly to the seat of the pur- 
chasing power — THE HOME. 

The Detroit News has the largest ABC quoted 
home-delivered circulation of any newspaper in the 
United States! 

In other large cities many people read their news- 
paper going to and from work—on subway, trolley, 
train or bus. With 66% of its families owning auto- 
mobiles, Detroit drives to and from work. You can’t 
drive a car and read a newspaper at the same time. 

That’s why Detroiters read their newspaper at 
home. And that’s why The News, Detroit’s home 
newspaper, gets RESULTS for advertisers who are 
‘ooking FOR ACTION! 


ome-Made 
Results! 


THERE’S ACTION IN DETROIT 


All indicators show business keeps getting better and 
better in Detroit’s $750,000,000 market area. © It is 
estimated that the motor industry, during the first six 
months of 1940, produced 2,536,000 units as against 
2,051,668 for the corresponding period of 1939:¢ The 
industrial employment index averaged 106.4 for this 
period, representing 44,000 more workers than were em- 
ployed for the similar period of 1939. © Department 
store sales are estimated at 7% and all retail sales at 
22% above the first six months of 1939. 


Highest Circulation for June in Detroit News History 


WEEK-DAY—344,620 SUNDAY— 407,963 
80.5% of the week-day city and trading area circulation is home-delivered! 


Detrott has the buying power. The News takes 
you straight home to that buying power! 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York: 1. A. KLEIN, INC Chicage: J. E, LUTZ 
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increase in daily city circulation is almost 
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Houston Chronicle 
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‘s increase in daily city circulation in the 


And The Houston Chronicle 


increase of the other two 


is more than the combined 


Houston newspapers. 


past 10 years 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


First in Circulation and Advertising Over a Quarter Century 


The Houston Chronicle ALONE is all you need to sell Houston. 
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G-E’s elves change tears into cheers. 


Scene of the play is a romantic old castle inhabited by gnomes, 
who make life miserable for newlywed Mrs. Cinderella. Visible 
to the audience, but not to her, they use bellows to blow dust 
about, spoil the pies and cake she tries to bake, scorch her biscuits 
with a torch, make her drop and break dishes, and, otherwise drive 
her to despair. But she happens to think of her fairy godmother, 
who comes at her summons, and bids her call upon General 
Electric for the assistance of their friendly little elves. The elves 
respond and route the gnomes; kick out the antique stove, ice-box, 
wash-tub and other household equipment, replacing them with 
shiny new G-E appliances. The play ends when Cinderella’s hus- 
band returns happily home to find his spic-and-span bride and the 
dinner the elves have been cooking in the new G-E stove. 


There's a bit of real family romance behind the production of 
“Mrs. Cinderella.” Prototype and voice of the marionette, “Mrs. 
Cinderella,’ is Mrs. Kathryn Horine, who also takes her turn as 
one of the seven operators of the show. Her husband Chuck 
Horine, also pulls strings backstage. Their three-year-old daughter, 
Marie, sees a lot of the performances and is expected to grow up 
to be one of the great marionette operators of the future. 


Kathryn Kunkel and Chuck Horine were both studying dramatics 
at Ohio Wesleyan in 1931. After graduating, Kathryn got a job 
with Shirley Braithwaite, the English puppet show producer. Tradi- 
tion has it that seven years of training are required for success as 
a marionette operator, but Kathryn was out om the road as one 
two months after she had been hired. One night she had a date 
with her former classmate, Chuck Horine, who waited backstage 
for her to finish her last show. Suddenly he was pounced upon 
and pressed into service by Producer Braithwaite, who had at 
that moment angrily fired one of his operators. Young Horine 
stayed with the show, married Kathryn, and they have been 
marionetteers ever since. In 1933 they joined the Tatterman Mari- 


onettes, under William Ireland Duncan, producer of ‘Mrs. Cinder- 
ella” for G-E. 


Part of the success of “Mrs. Cinderella” should be credited to 
G-E’s excellent merchandising of the show. For example, each 
member of the audience receives a beautifully printed and illus- 
trated booklet telling the story, in verse, of the play. When the 
show was produced on the road, GE furnished, free of charge, 
1,000 of these booklets to each exhibitor and recommended that 
they be distributed by a young girl dressed in a Cinderella 
costume, also furnished by the company. 


Exhibitors and prospective exhibitors also received a booklet 
describing the show and giving advice on using it to increase 
sales of G-E equipment. Here is some of the information con- 
tained in the booklet: Rental charge for the show is $250 a week. 
Three professional puppetteers travel with it and handle its tech- 
nical operation. Exhibitors are asked to supply a minimum of 
three porters to help carry the equipment to and from the theatre. 
There is also a diagram showing space required for producing 
the show. To help dealers capitalize on the performances. G-E 
furnishes lithographed easel window displays, window cards, news- 
paper mats, etc. The book also outlines a plan for merchandising, 
including such suggestions as advertising and publicizing the show 
in local newspapers, mailing out invitations to prospects or CUuS- 
tomers, setting up a “Mrs. Cinderella’ window display, and mak- 
ing the promotion store-wide, with each department participating. 
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EVER HEAR THE ONE ABOUT 


MRS. JONES AND THE GROCERIES? 


HERE’S A STORY YOU'LL LIKE. It’s about a few hundred 
thousand women named Jones and the groceries they buy. Our 
Market Research Department heard it recently. It goes this way: 

The women named Jones are typical housewives in New 
York City’s high and medium income neighborhoods. They buy 
groceries for 54% of all the families in the city. Their grocer 
represents 46‘. of all the grocers in the city. 

Yet these women named Jones (or Smith or MacGruder) 
buy 70°~ of all cornstarch puddings sold in the city. And 65% of 
all canned soups. And 73‘. of all canned and bottled beer. And 65% 
of all hot cereals. And so on... add profitum. 

And because they are easier to sell and less costly to sell 
and more profitable to sell, we call these housewives the Profit 
Half of the New York market. 

The point of the story is that if you want to sell your 


product to these housewives, The New York Times can do it for 
you. Because in the New York market alone, The Times reaches 
221,840 of them weekdays, 414,180 Sundays... one of the largest 
groups of women reached by any newspaper in the country 


The New ork Times 
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Notes from the Managing 
Editor’s Desk 


Set aside some reading time right 
now for the leading article in this 
issue. It's about the Williamson 
Heater Co.’s experiment with a 
theory of operation called “multiple 
management.” The editors believe it 
represents some of the most modern 
thinking being done anywhere in 
business today, especially in the type 
of enterprise which falls somewhere 
in size between the small company 
doing less than a million a year, and 
the industrial giants. Admittedly the 
Williamson method of operation will 
shock some of the old timers who 
believe a boss should behave like a 
real brass hat, employes should keep 
their eyes front and their mouths 
shut, and the profit and loss trend in 
the company is nobody's business 
but the treasurer's. 

S 

If you're the speaker, you're bored 
because you are, and if you're one 
of the guests, you’re bored just the 
same . . . you know, those frequent 
business lunches we all have to 
sponsor so frequently for groups Of 
dealers or salesmen or prospects. 
One of SALES MANAGEMENT'S éd- 
itors, disguised as Elsa Maxwell, did 
some research recently on what might 
be done in such cases to keep your 
guests from lapsing into coma. For 
results, see page 22. 

Has anybody among our fervid 
readers sponsored a particularly suc- 
cessful sales contest any time during 
the first seven months of this year? 
We're combing the field for espe- 
cially good ideas to report in this 
year's “Managing Salesmen’’ issue. 


A. R. HAHN 
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it leads all other lowest- 
priced cars in accelera- 
tion, in hill-climbing, in 


all-round performance 


with all-round economy: 


,.. And, of course, it leads 


Other models slig 
All models priced at Flint, Mich. 


Transportation based on rail 
rates, state and local taxes (if 
any), optional equipment and 
accessories— extra. Prices sub- 
ject to change without notice. 
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Yes, indeed, you lead the way when you drive this 
big, capable, comfortable Chevrolet! 

It’s the most beautiful of all lowest-priced cars— 
with its elegant and exclusive Body by Fisher and its 
distinguished ‘Royal Clipper” Styling --- and it’s also 
the longest of all lowest-priced cars, measuring 181 
inches from front of grille to rear of body! 

[t’s first in acceleration, first in hill-climbing, first in 
thrifty performance, among all cars in its price range! 

And it’s first in value, too! For it brings you ‘‘all 
the necessities and most of the luxuries of modern 
motoring”’ at tremendous savings in purchase price, 
gas, vil and upkeep! So, no wonder people are eyeing, 
trying, buying Chevrolet for 140 and asking each other, 
“Why pey more? Why accept less?”’ 

Buy Chevrolet and you buy the best. -- > Drive 
Chevrolet and you drive the leader. .-- Qwn Chevrolet 
and you own America’s most popular car—the one 
that’s outselling all others for the ninth time in the 
last ten years! 


CHEVY ROLE! MOTOR DIVISION, General Morors Sales 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


o It--- Try It--- Buy It! 
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EVERY BUSINESSMAN SHOULD KNOW THAT— 


—31 years’ experience with laboratory and “practical-use” 
tests lies behind the Good Housekeeping Seals of Approval. 
—The Approval for which they stand is not for sale. A manu- 
facturer cannot buy our Approval, nor can he get it by offer- 
ing to advertise in Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
—Approval is granted for a one-year period only. 

—In an average year, 3 out of every 4 manufacturers on our 
Approved List do not advertise in Good Housekeeping 
Magazine. 

—So that this testing service, which costs the manufacturer 
nothing, has cost us well over a million dollars in the last 
five years. 


THE MOST DEPENDAt 
ADVERTISING PAGES 
IN AMERICA 


Every product advertised inevé 

issue of Good Housekeepit 
Magazine is backed with 
MONEY-BACK Guaranty -° 

(No other magazine in Ameri RAI 
offers the consumer such D 

ing protection.) 
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with the Health of your baby! 


Spoiled food is dangerous food—even for adults. And among 
the quickest foods to “turn” is the baby’s food—milk.. . 
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Slightly spoiled milk can cause serious gastric disturbances 
in a baby’s sensitive stomach... will sometimes produce more 


dangerous CONSCGUUCHCES « « « 


ACTERIOLOGICAL TESTS have shown that 45 
B degrees Fahrenheit is a relatively safe tem- 
perature at which to keep milk. Anything over 
that makes a lot of difference! At 50° F., for 
example, bacteria multiply three times as fast 
in a day ag they do at 45° F., by actual count. 
At 60° F., they multiply eight times as fast. So 
Good Housekeeping Institute has officially set 
45° F. as the maximum average temperature 
which the milk compartment should reach in 
a refrigerator, under test conditions. 

That is why, even after it had successfully met 
every other test, Good Housekeeping Institute refused 
to give the Seal of Approval to one model of an 
automatic refrigerator of well-known make. 


7 7 7 


On this particular automatic refrigerator we had 
made seventeen engineering tests with different 
room temperatures and various settings of the 
control—besides water and dessert-freezing tests. 


But in our testing “hot room,’ with the 
temperature at 90° F., the milk-compartment 
temperature averaged 48.4° F. with the control 
setting recommended by the manufacturer. The 
refrigerator was disapproved...our Seal of 


Approval refused. 


Good Housekeeping, however, believes it 
serves the interests of consumers best by work- 
ing constructively with manufacturers. Its dis- 
approval of a product is always accompanied 
by the reasons for disapproval . . . and with an 
invitation to smprove. 

So, when we disapproved this refrigerator, 
we recommended changes in the control 
setting which would lower the all-important 
milk-compartment temperature to meet our 
requirements. 


The manufacturer, as is usually the case, was — 
glad to co-operate. He made the necessary 
changes in the control setting and the refrig- 
erator was finally approved. 


Copies of Good Housekeeping Institute Standards 
for Refrigerators, by the way, are available to 
teachers or any interested persons on request. 
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This is one of a series of advertisements, based on 
actual cases in the files of Good Housekeeping’s 
laboratories, at 57th Street and 8th Avenue, New 
York City. Here, under the direction of Katharine 
Fisher, Home Economist, and Dr. Walter H. Eddy, 
Biochemist, 56 people—chemists, engineers, home 
economists and others—carry on a unique Good 
Housekeeping editorial operation, in the service 
of the consumer. 


USE YOUR CUSTOMERS BELIEVE IN THE SEALS OF APPROVAL, AND WHAT THEY STAND FOR— 


RANKS FIRST IN ADVERTISING REVENUE AMONG ALL MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
... FIRST ALSO IN ELECTRIC HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT ADVERTISING 


Sales Management’s 
Future Sales Ratings 


Key to Revative SALES OuTLOoK RATING 


kkkkk Best relative outlook 
kkkk Very good relative outlook 
*k* Good (medium) relative outlook 


*&* Fair relative outlook 


* Least impressive relative outlook 


NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 


industries. 


In other words, an industry marked ** 


may have very good prospects in relation 


to its preceding year’s volume, but its percentage increase may be slight compared with 


another industry which is marked k¥kkk*. 


is given greatest weight. 


In assigning ratings, the size of an industry 
is not considered; rather the percentage of likely sales increase or decrease in the industry 


Sales Sales 
Prospect | Prospect 
for for 
Aug., Next 
Sept., 12 
& Oct. | Months 
Advertising.................-..-.- tokkk | took 
Air Conditioning............. kkk thik 
Airline Travel................... tot | tototoick 
Airplane Sales............. con) ROOK | totctioiok 
Automobile Sales............- whekk | ttokk 
Automobile Tires.............| **** tok 
Baking (General)............ * * 
Banks (Revenues) .......... * oe 
OS SR Sar en x* kk 
Building Materials........... to | tototoick 
Candy & Chewing Gum... * * 
Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables...................... xk xk 
NS Seen * * 
Chemicals ( Misc.) -.......... tI | tototokk 
ee x * 
Soe ested * * 
Clothing (Men’s, Wo- 

men’s & Children’s)...| *** kkk 
Coal (Anthracite) ............ xk ** 
Coal (Bituminous) -........ KKK | took 
Se xk kk 
Cotton Textiles................ | we | tik 
Dairy Products.................. * . 
Department Stores.......... | **® xk 
Diesel Engines......-...........| ¥®*** | toktokk 
Drugs and Medicines......| ** kk 
Electrical Equipment...... 

ee tot | tototoick 
Electrical Equipment...... 

RED i icicccaiencecesonsicteececel toto | took 
IN iccccicieceetninaniabel kkkk | kkk 
Ee * * 
ae kkk kkk 
Gasoline and Oil............... toto | tototcick 
Glass and Materials.......... kik | took 
Groceries...............--.ecs000-- * * 
Hardware................----.----- kkk kik 
SSR e seme ee: tik | toto 
House Furnishings 

(Floor Coverings, 

Furniture, Beds, etc.)..| **&* kk 
Household Products 

(Kitchenware and 

Miscellaneous) ............. kk kk 
SI sriiatiieaseoiiniiaitinninciii kk kik 
Insurance (Life) ............. | toe tok 
SEE aS: kik tok 
AE. kik kek 
Liquor (Alcoholic 

Beverages) ................... * 


Sales Sales 
Prospect |Prospect 
for for 
Aug., Next 
Sept., 12 
& Oct. | Months 
SSE LAE TE wk Lele! 
‘Machine Toolls................... tooo | totctcink 
Machinery (Agr’])........... wk | tick 
Machinery (Ind’1)...........| ***** | *& ee 
SE xk 
Metal Containers............ x thik 
Motion Picture 
CET ED wikk wk 
Musical Instruments....... tok | tok 
Office Equipment............. x* kk 
Oil (Cooking)................... * * 
| RR eee kik wk 
Paper (Newsprint) .......... took | tobick 
Paper (Wrapping and 
Container) ..................... wkkk | kkk 
Photographic Supplies....| **** | **%* 
ee FoI | tototoick 
Printing and Publishing 
Equipment............- sees xk kkk 
IN aia scshscomsichadenenbaics tok | took 
Railroad Equipment........ totototok | tototoick 
Railroad (Net Income)..| *kkk | kik 
Refrigerators.................. | ek xk 
Restaurants............-.......... wikk | wiokk 
Rural Stores....................... thkk | tik 
Security Financing......... * * 
Shipbuilding... yoawerd pe owey 
ists tian snchiunidasisiides kk wk 
| * * 
ee * * 
ee, kkk wikk 
Sporting Goods................. kik wh 
Stationery (Commer’l)..| *** xk 
Steel and Iron................... toto | totcioiok 
ER EE ae ’ . g * 
Surgical Equipment and 
OO kk kk 
Synthetic Textiles 
(Rayon, Nylon, ete.) .. | % #00 | took 
if ee tock k | ook 
Toothpaste and Mouth 
, | CESS * * 
Toys and Gameez............... wk kik 
Trailers (Autos) -........... | wikkk | kkk 
Travel (Domestic) ........... toto | tototoink 
Travel (Sea) ..........-c-.-0---- * * 
0! Ee tototcick | tocicink 
Utilities—Electric............ **k xk 
Utilities—Gas-.................. xk wiek 
Utilities—Telegraph........ * * 
Utilities—Telephone....... xk ** 
Washing Machines.......... wk **k 


Prepare by Peter B. B. ANDREWS, economist of H. Hentz & Co., New York, and 
specially copyrighted by Sates MANaceMeENT, Inc. Reprints of this page are available 
at 5 cents each, minimum order, $1.00. 20% discount on standing orders for 25 or 
more monthly. Sates MANAcEMENT, INc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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New High for Peace- 
Time Appropriations 
Promises Big Business 


Fear of the effect on business in the 
event of England’s defeat is waning 
as it becomes clearer that armament 
expenditures here may reach such pro- 
portions in the next few months as to 
counterbalance by far any potential 
losses of our export markets. The 
newest request of about $5,000,000,- 
000 by President Roosevelt indicates 
that the initial known steps of our 
huge armament program are likely to 
cost around $15,000,000,000. 

Of this figure, $4,200,000,000 is 
scheduled to be spent this fiscal year. 
This is believed by many industrial 
leaders to be a physical impossibility, 
but authorities also concede that by 
the end of 1941 we will be producing 
military equipment at the rate of $10,- 
000,000,000 yearly. In addition, or- 
dinary non-military expenditures are 
likely to show little change from the 
approximate $8,000,000,000 (exclud- 
ing $1,500,000,000 military) cash out- 
lays for the 1939-40 fiscal year. By 
all odds, then, the current fiscal year 
faces the largest Government expendi- 
tures since World War days and sub- 
stantially greater than in any of the 
recent spending-prosperity years, in- 
cluding even 1936, the soldiers’ bonus 
year. 


Profits Controls No Big Brake 


The sympathetic private business ex- 
penditures which, of course, were a 
big factor in the 1934-36 prosperity 
period, are likely to increase in ratio 
to Government expenditures, particu- 
larly with a conservative President. 
While the ultimately possible attempts 
to hold large price advances in check 
and the excess profits taxes likely to 
be imposed may tend to dampen en- 
thusiasm, no controls probably will 
prove overly restraining against the 
powerful incoming tide of the arma- 
ment boom. 

Probable influence of these develop- 
ments on sales trends of 88 individual 
industries are reflected in the Future 
Sales Ratings on this page. The prin- 
cipal purpose of these is to simplify 
the task of the advertiser, sales pro- 
moter and research man by indicating 
the outlooks for the next three months 
and the next twelve months. Ratings 
are based on extensive monthly eco 
nomic and business surveys. These 
findings and conclusions of the ¢co- 
nomic staff are checked with a board 
of over 75 editors. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


rd 


1,006,016 - 


‘Wennes 
~ 


Line Gain in Total Advertising 


the First 6 Months 


NEW YORK 
SHIPBUILDING CORP. 


New York Shipbuilding Company 
of Camden, boasting the world’s 


iN 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
R.C.A. Victor, .world’s largest 


radio and television manufacturing 


largest covered ways, now has 


$240,000,000.00 of naval ship- ; 
pik, company, busy with both com- 
building orders. 8,800 men work- : 
: i mercial and government work, 
ing over-time on seven years of 
employs 12,800 full-time workers. 
contracts. ($70,000,000.00 of 


new orders in last month.) 


INDUSTRIES IN ALL COURIER-POST 


These three plants alone have = LINEAGE GAIN 
a weekly payroll in excess of 


$1,000,000 and are employing 


Courier-Post, the only advertising 
medium in the area, showed a tot- 
more workers daily. al advertising gain of 1,006,016 


The Camden area has 278 other lines the first six months, one of 


industrial plants working full time the largest in America. Reason: 


or double time and employing Phenomenal result-pulling power. 


30,000 workers. 


So, 7 


Y 


RW Oo 


'S) 


CAMPBELL 
SOUP COMPANY 


Campbell 


Camden, world’s largest soup 


Soup Company of 


makers, has 4,000 average em- 
ployment. Does an estimated gross 


‘volume of over $80,000,000.00. 


COURIER-POST 
CIRCULATION 


Courier-Post, the only daily paper 
in Camden, morning and evening, 
goes into 5 out of every 6 


homes in the area. 


It takes a South Jersey newspaper 
to sell merchandise to the 440,000 
people, 110,000 families, in the 
prosperous South Jersey market. 


COURIER-POST NEWSPAPER 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


George A. McDevitt Co., National Representatives - New York, Phila., Chicago, Detroit, Boston 


‘& 
ey 


1940 


AuGusT 1, 
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* a 
nt Effect B In 
Curren ective buying Income 
(Estimated for 12 months ending September 30, 1940) 
Ratioof | ; Gain in Ratio_of Gain in 
; Change Per-Family Millions of Change Per-Family Millions of 
State & Section (USA=100) | Annual, 12 | Dollars over | State & Section | (USA=100)| Annual, 12 | Dollars over 
- amy! = ay Previous 12 for 12 months| months thru | Previous 12 
_ —_ ee Bh a! | ie ending Sept. 50 September Months The ratio of city to nation in expected income 
Connecticut....... -| 106.3 | $3,346 |Delaware............. change next month versus same period last year, 
agua | ~~ | -~-aaeeeee SS | 82.088 0.9 U. S.A. gain of 5.4%=100 
ae 100.1 | 2,236 ee 93.3 4,667 | 14.0 coments 
Massachusetts... 102.3 | 3,260 292.5 | 93.6 2,073 16.7 Duluth - 127 | Ha tford - _-108 
New Hampshire... 95.2 | 2,138 10.2 Georgia................ 97.7 1,587 62.8 ee .~ = | —- . - 
> } y columbus, Ga. nsing 
Rhode Island...... 93.1 | 2,839 9.5 |Maryland.............| 103.1 2,870 | 91.3 Berkeley 123 | Lynchburg 108 
Vermont............... 98.2 | 2,390 13.2 | |\North Carolina... 100.7. | 1,631 | 70.2 Reno ___ _..122 | Macon - 108 
— = —_——— |South Carolina... 100.7 1,468 | 47.7 Minneapolis _---117 | Spokane 108 
New England..| 101.8 | | as lea ‘ : . Scuth Bend 115 | Springfield, Mo. 108 
ew Engla | ee | | |Virgimia....| 103.1 1,955 | 104.4 Youn3stown 108 
New Jersey......... | 101.5 3,018 233.1 | | West Virginia... 108.7 1,919 88.6 Chester __.114 
New York............. 95.4 | 3,375 448.5 | Miami ----------114 | Cegar Rapids 107 
, 3? || S. Atlantie...... 100.2 | 2,000 | 506.6 Mobile - ----114 | Chamaaign-Urb 
Pennsylvania....... 109.2 | 2,835 | 799.4 =. Miss. __- ot | Chorlesten, W.Va. 107 
——} ——|————— | Ark | | Bay City | Evi 
Middle Ati......| 100.4 | 3.430 1481.0 | | Teonses |=) = apd Sheboygan - 112 | Soneiis 107 
| ments — ~~ | lan 24.0 Wilmington ---112 | Galveston 107 
Ee | 100.8 | 2583 | 366.2 | — sesesennsecs | 93.8 | 1,721 32.5 Wentingten 107 
: ° i ntniidiainiiasic 94.4 | 2,129 129.8 Charleston, S$. C. __111 | Jersey City 
ae ee neg | 2,107 | be | Detroit —1ll | Lorain ; _-107 
fehige@e.........0000-- . 2,817 | ° W. S. Central. Johnstown, Pa. __ 111 | Phoenix 107 
— “| 102.8 2.550 | 374.8 || wate = | ene se Pittsburgh 111 | Seattle 107 
Wisconsin............. 99.1 2,488 | #+119.1 =| |Arizona iene | 98.3 | 2,173 12.3 Saginaw _ ner | Waterbury --107 
a Colorado | 97.5 2,143 31.9 
101.6 2 | ecececccoccoce | . ' . Baltimore 110 Alb 1 
aa ee 2,544 | 1924.7 | |iaaho.... | 99.5 2,248 17.8 Birmingham 219 a ‘0g 
ecatur 
a | 100.3 2,261 | 110.5 oe cgggammmage oe nen 7 Grand Rapids 110 | Coton ~77 7-7 106 
soba ' | |Nevadae..............+- 91.6 3,070 1.2 Holyoke _ --110 | Gar “106 
Kensas................. | 103.3 1,875 105.1 | |New Mexico......... 9.9 1,862 8.4 Memphis ____ 110 | Houston "406 
Minnesote........... | 101.6 2,775 W586 | | Utethh....ccneecconneeeenns {107.6 | 2,465 35.9 Wichita Falls ---_-110 | paccaic 106 
M: Tinsieniseneninansi 99.9 1. | i - 
ssouri | 2,177 161.0 | | Wyoming............ 99.7 | 2,885 10.1 Cleveland _______109 | Eerie a 
Nebraska............. | 96.9 1,769 26.7 Dayton ~---109 | Sorin Feld, il 106 
North Daketa...... |} 193.2 1,930 39.9 Mountain.......... 100.5 | 2,284 164.5 Flint iniancacehe Steubenwite 106 
South Dakota......| 104.4 1,877 31.3 Hammond ________109 | Tacoma 106 
‘acicaennetl California............ 100.2 | 3,094 367.4 yy - 4 Toledo - _.-106 : 
W.N. Central) 101.3 2,191 633.1 | |Oregotn........cceeee0n 96.1 | 2,348 27.2 —~ 109 | 
Washington.......... 95.9 | 2,540 45.3 Terre Haute 109 | p 
. . omen ubuque __-105 
Alabame.............. 95.1 1,085 35.2 Pacific.............. 99.2 | 3,009 439.9 a ---- 4 Greensb2ro _-105 
Kentucky............. 93.7 1,343 28.9 || | ae Sen Kansas City = 
Ailestesting hence... 94.3 783 13.2 | |United States...... 100 | 2,447 5381.4 Atlents _ 108 }- « 105 
Tennessee............ 95.0 1,530 34.8 | ao | sora 2 _ | Wilkes-Barre 105 
|| ° columbus, Ohio 
: 
E.S. Central..| 94.5 1,214 112.1 | As | Farge ----------108 | Continued below 

In the 104 group for the next 30 days are Albany, Boise, Durham, increase as great as that, unless it is sliding backwards. Assuming that 
East St. Louis, Ft. Wayne, Fresno, Indianapolis . .. also Jacksonville, your total business shows the same increase as the national, then the 
Knoxville, Lancaster, Lima, Louisville, Providence, Superior, Warren, ranking of 111 in Detroit, for example, means that your business in that 
Waterloo and Zanesville. ee : city should be up 11% more than your national increase. 

Every month SALES MANAGEMENT charts the business progress of Next month there should be 65 other cities in addition to those 
203 cities. The ones shown above and at the upper right are the 96 sient: alana. alll pier seh = ened the national averane. As 6 
where, in the coming month, retail sales should show the greatest in- OWE SHOVE, WHEE SHIRES Cee Ss exes thay e z ony b 
crease in relation to the national average, which should be up 5.4% special service this magazine will mail, ten days in advance of pu . 
from the corresponding month of last year. lication, a mimeographed list giving the forward ratings of all 203 cities. 

Other things being equal, the average firm's business should show an The price is $1.00 a year. 
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How States Compare with Nation in Estimated Effective 
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You can make money out of both... easily! 


Tarheels have a lot to do with textiles these days. 
They both havea lot todo with WBT. And with you. 


The Carolinas have surged to nation-wide leader- 
ship in the manufacture of textiles. First in the 
production of cotton-goods, runner-up in rayons. 
That’s one of the keys to the amazing growth of 
WBT-land...to the development of one of Amer- 


ica’s rich, mew markets.* 


Radio families in WBT-land have increased 98.3%, 
in the past five years alone...and most of them 
listen to W BT most of the time! That's why WBT, 
the only station covering all of the Piedmont, 
makes selling so easy. And so economical. A WBT 
program pays profits... fast. May we suggest one 


designed to help your profits? 


*Textiles are only part of the picture. Agriculture and 
Industry each have an important share of WBT-land. 
Rich, diversified crops. 5500 busy mills making all types of 
products—paying a yearly quarter of a billion dollars, in 
wages alone, to the “Tarheels” of the Carolinas. And WBT 
offers the only single-station coverage of it all. 


~ 50,000 WATTS » CBS + CHARLOTTE, N.C 


\\ 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM. REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY RADIO SALES: WEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 
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“David was a shepherd boy. 
He killed Goliath and shouted 
for j0v eee 


Li'l David, play on your harp!” 


N SUCH WORDS, common to the folk 
I ways of the world, is tribute paid to 
the importance of small elements in the 
great scheme of things. 


And small things do wield enormous 
power. One little cog missing can put 
a $75,000 machine out of operation. One 
man’s adverse opinion in a management 
conference can jettison an idea, reverse 
a decision or hold up a program. 


For Management today is a highly 
complicated, beautifully co-ordinated 
piece of machinery where accurate 
timing, delicate balance, and _ special 
functioning of many parts, large and 
small, contribute to the creation and 
operation of management power. 


It is no coincidence that modern man 
iwement and modern machinery have 
developed side by side and in much the 
same direction—toward specialization. 


Lil David 


Management developed special machines 
for special jobs ... created a production 
line, where each part is made in turn 
and as it is needed .. . created an assem- 
bly line, where all the many parts be- 
come a functioning, integrated whole. 


Try the same system on an idea, an 
important decision in the making, and 
you will see what Management learned 
from the machine. The idea may start 
in the mind of an engineer; he takes it 
to the General Manager; they call in a 
research man, a production man and a 
purchasing agent. Together they make 
a plan, call a meeting, present it to a 
committee of four: two Vice-Presidents, 
a Sales Manager and a Secretary- 
Treasurer. It is approved: the idea is 
on its way and Management machinery 
keeps turning: conferences, discussions, 
demonstrations, changes...many cogs, 
many gears, many levers... all work- 
ing at the proper time and in their 
appointed spots to produce well-oiled, 
integrated Management operation. 


Management, like one of its own 
machines, is the sum total of its many 
contributing parts. 


85% OF FORTUNE'S 150,000 SUBSCRIBERS ARE MANAGEMENT MEN 


“But we have a difficult problem” 
...to advertisers who say this, Fortune 
replies that most successful campaigns 
addressed to Management have grown 
out of difficult problems .. . after one 
question has been answered: 


“Where does Management read 


advertising with most interest?” 
... Recent figures obtained by Fortune's 
Marketing Service Department in_ its 
constant investigation into Management 
advertising problems show that: 


85% of Fortune's subscribers are offi 
cers, managers, directors, department 
heads, partners or owners of businesses 

. and every survey has shown that in 
FortuNE the advertiser reaches Manage 
ment more certainly, effectively and eco 
nomically than in any other magazine. 


| 
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A 6-Year Cushion, Guaranteed 


A BRIGHT SALES PICTURE faces us during coming 
months—but be prepared for a little shock. We shall soon 
be entering a period when comparisons of . production- 
sales-income will be made against the September-December 
months of last year. Then we had one of the sharpest up 
turns on record, and in December the F.R.B. production 
index even exceeded the 1929 high. Therefore, statistical 
comparisons with last year aren't likely to make as good 
reading as we have been accustomed to have earlier this 
year. 

But who wouldn’t prefer doing business at a level of 
118 as compared with 115 last year—to making some such 
extraordinary percentage gain as from 80 to 100? The 
pay-off always is in dollars—not percentages. 


* 


The Federal Reserve Board index of production 
averaged 115 for June against 106 for May, a low of 102 
in April, and a previous high of 128 in December. It now 
seems quite likely that by or before December we shall see 


a new all-time high. The awarding of defense works con-. 


tracts on a considerable scale is only just beginning. 

Some will question whether the defense effort—the pro- 
duction of combat goods and of capital goods which the 
former will use—will not materially cut down the produc- 
tion of consumers’ goods, or whether it is possible to have 
both at a high level simultaneously. Granted that only 
time can give a positive answer, it is certain that both in- 
dustrialists and the Administration at Washington are 
setting out to do both at once. 


* 

We shall undoubtedly see interesting changes in pricing 
and promotion policies as a result of war orders. As an 
example, take the manufacturer (you could identify him 
by a thousand corporate names and not be wrong) whose 
production centers around a low-profit item. He makes it 
in order to keep his plant busy and to keep unit costs 
down. Now if that manufacturer is given defense orders 
which take up a fair share of his plant capacity and absorb 
a fair share of his overhead, then he can give up, or at 
least materially cut down, the low-profit item and give a 


Significant ‘Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending August 1, 1940: 


The Automobile Industry in the 
First Quarter of Each Year 
THQUSAND PRODUCTION THOUSAND RETAIL SALES — EXPORTS 
1000 mi 100riT— > | 
| 2 . = | - € » 
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far stronger sales and promotional push to the better and 
higher-profit items 1n his line. 


* 


We see (as the fortune teller might put it) an increase 
in the sale of installment goods. Individuals will feel less 
uneasy about committing themselves for the future. A given 
increase in national income usually results in a gain of 
several times that percentage in the public’s buying of 
autos, in the building of new homes, and the modernizing 


* 

The heading on this page refers to a six-year cushion. 
That cushion is the armament program which will take 
that long to complete. Much of the money which is being 
appropriated now, won't be spent for two-four-six years. 
You can’t walk over to Woolworth’s and buy the kind of 
battleships which will protect this country against the dic- 
tator brigands. 

So—without knowing whether England will hold out, 
without knowing whether it will be Roosevelt or Willkie 
—we can be sure that nothing is going to stop this country 
from arming to the teeth, and the armament program will 
cushion us against any shocks which otherwise might start 
a tailspin, 


of old ones. 


Exeess Profits—and Sales 


OF COURSE TAXES WILL BE HIGH—but nothing like 
the taxes which Englishmen have been paying for years, 
and which haven't stopped British companies and individ- 
uals from prospering. A friend of ours returned from Eng- 
land the other day and we've barely recovered from the 
fainting spell we had after seeing his tax bill. He isn’t 
in the big money brackets; he made about $6,000, and has 
a wife and two children. In this country, and in the state 
of New York, his combined income taxes wouldn’t have 
exceeded $150. His English income tax was $2,180! 

Congress is expected soon to pass an Excess Profits tax. 
The details remain to be worked out—but we predict that 
the effect on sales and advertising will be salutary. The 
greatest single boom that advertising and promotion ever 
had came as a direct result of a similar tax toward the close 
of the first World War. Company heads saw the alterna- 
tive of spending more money in developing their markets, 
building consumer acceptance and good will—or paying 
the money to the Government. We know what their deci- 
sion was. We think that history will 1epeat itself. 

Actually the Government eventually got those tax dollars 

and probably a larger number—for these heavy promo- 
tion expenditure made business better in other industries, 
and if the tax collector failed to get a certain dollar from 
A, he got it, plus interest, from B and C and D. 


* 


Those who cannot see any good coming from That 
Man's administration may think us naive—but we honestly 
feel that real effort is being made in Washington to assist 
business, while at the same time trying to secure the neces- 
sary revenue and preventing war profiteering. 

To quote from the conservative Research Institute of 
America, Inc., bulletin of July 20, “It is increasingly prob- 
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able that as the Presidential campaign develops, Roosevelt 
and Willkie will actually have little differences in future 
policy. The present Administration’s willingness to scrap 
competitive bidding for negotiative contracts; to accept, 
without limit, prominent business figures in advisory posi- 
tions in the National Defense Advisory Commission ; to do 
away with profits limitations on armament contracts (even 
though the excess profits tax may sweep in more moncy 
than the profits limitation would curtail); to build the 
first Government powder plant and turn its operation over 
to a private firm, du Pont—all these support the Institute’s 
report (March 4, 1939) that ‘in the field of national de- 
fense, Roosevelt is a conservative.’ ”’ 


* 


And another point—before we stop talking about the 
effect of the armament program: It isn’t likely that at any 
time in the near future we shall see our business disrupted 
by a war in which we are involved. The campaigns of both 
parties explicitly pledge themselves against anything but a 
purely defensive wat, and even though the dictators may 
break England—and their chances of doing that grow less 
good with each passing day—they are likely to want and 
need a breathing spell before tackling us. So, with no 
war and the extremely rigid controls that would accompany 
it, but an assured continuance of a back-log of armament 
expenditures, why shouldn’t the sales picture be bright? 


* 


Believe it or not, but probably the most conservative 
prognosticators in the country—and the ones with the best 
record—are the men who run the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics down in Washington. When they have opti- 
mistic dreams, those dreams almost always come true. 

They are moderately optimistic today. Their analysis for 
the balance of the year issued June 18, winds up with 
this forecast: 

"It appears reasonable to expect a higher level of 
consumer incomes, and a better domestic demand for 
farm products, during the remainder of 1940 than 
in either the last half of 1939 or the first half of 
1940.” 

Note that the B.A.E. expects no big boom during the 
balance of the year—but somewhat better consumer in- 
comes than any we have seen during the last twelve 
months. This means that they expect higher incomes than 
any period since the beginning of the depression—for cut- 
rently we are ahead of 1937! 

This same bureau recognizes that the armament pro- 
gram will be slow in getting under way, and that any 
great rise in industrial activity during the next few months 
is unlikely, but it points out how business improvement 
fans out, and that the indirect effect of the increase to 
date will be apparent soon in a further rise in employment 
and payrolls in secondary lines, such as service occupations. 

— 

More than 1,000,000 more men and women are em 

ployed at good wages today than were employed last year. 


Getting Down to Figures 


THE BIGGEST HOME BULIDING YEAR SINCE 
1929: That is the way the F. W. Dodge Corp. character- 
izes One important phase of the building industry. Con- 
tracts for the first half of 1939 totaled more than six times 
the dollar volume of residential contracts in the first half 
of 1933, lowest depression year, 

During the first half of the year, 141,811 new dwelling 
units were built, compared with 127,056 in the same 
period last year. The grand total of all private building 
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contracts is up 13% over last year, but public building 
contracts are down. 

The July 18 week ‘set a new all-time high volume record 
of activity for American engineers and contractors, with 
a total of $170,834,- 
000 for engineering 
construction awards 
in the continental 
U:S., plus $47,000,- 
000 for Federal de- 
fense works in the 
U.S, possessions. 
The previous high 


Half-Year Record of 
Residential Building 
in the United States 
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public’s buying 
power, load the 
freight cars, and ring up retail sales. 

Despite the most adverse weather for retail sales in 
many years, the reports are genuinely encouraging. Reports 
for the month of June—the latest month for which full 
figures are available—indicate an average retail gain of 
nearly 10%. 

Retail sales of mew passenger cars and trucks are 28% 
higher during the first six months of the year than during 
the corresponding period of 1939, and June sales of pas- 
senger cars up 37.8%, the second highest gain of the year. 
Preliminary reports indicate that July sales may exceed 
those of June. 


The Idea Corner 


Those who give the American public a low intelligence 
rating, will find confirmation for their skepticism in 4 
survey made by Samuel E. Gill, in which respondents were 
asked several cock-eyed questions such as: “In your opinion 
should the United States continue to enter into the Borg- 
Warner trade agreements with South America?” Yes, 
said 12%; No, 4%; Don’t know, 84%. Another ques- 
tion was: “Do you believe that the United States should 
continue to fortify the Swez (clearly enunciated) Canal?” 
18% of those questioned aswered, Yes. There is no ques- 
tion about it—a lot of Americans feel qualified to give an 


Opinion on any question, regardless of whether they have _ 


any knowledge of the subject. This proves the tremend- 
ous importance of choosing questions properly in any suf- 


vey or poll. 
* 


With Canada in the war, and so much of both old and 
new plant capacity absorbed by war output, more of the 
demands for consumer goods can be supplied from U.S. 
sources. Employment and incomes are up in the Domin- 


ion; it’s a fertile field for our merchandise. 
P.S. 
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Boulware Donnelly 


L. R. BouLtware is elected vice-president and general manager 

of Celotex Corp., Chicago, as well as a member of the board 

of directors and of the executive committee. He was pre- 

viously v.p. and gen. mgr. of Carrier Corp., general sales 

manager of Easy Washing Machine Co., and associate editor 
of SM. 


R. B. DoNNELLY has joined Waitt & Bond. Inc... Newark. N. J.. 

manufacturers of Blackstone, Waitt & Bond and Yankee cigars. 

as vice-president in charge of sales. sales promotion and adver 

tising. He was formerly new products manager of Vick Chem- 

ical Co., and before that was associate advertising manager of 
General Foods. 


NEWS 


Petrie Vaught 
Roserr I. Petrie has been appointed vice-president and general 
sales manager of Crosley Corp., Cincinnati, succeeding Thos. 
W. Berger. resigned. Mr. Petrie has been, since 1938, president 
and general manager of Barlow & Seelig Mfg. Co., Ripon, Wis. 
Before that he was with Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, in 
various posts, including sales manager of Kelvinator’s finance 
company, which handled dealers’ installment paper. 


Georce W. Vaucut has been elected vice-president and treas- 

urer of B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. He was formerly treasurer 

and a director of Montgomery Ward & Co. V. I. Montenyohl, 

(,oodrich treasurer since 1926, also has been elected a vice- 
president of the company. 


REEL 


Lippard Robbins 


T. R. Lipparp has been elected president and general manager 
of Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, succeeding R. W. Rud- 
don, resigned. He joined the company last Fall as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales and engineering. He has been con- 
nected with the motor industry for 28 years, and for a number 
of years was president of Stewart Motor Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Larry Ropeins is named eastern sales manager of Eversharp. 
Inc., Chicago, makers of Eversharp pens and pencils. For 16 
years he was sales manager of Diamond Point Pen Co. He 
will make his headquarters in the New York Evershap office. 


Photograph of Mr. Donnelly by 
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Muller 


Cosart 


Paut Mutier, who has been branch manager of the New York 
office of Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, for the past 11 
years, has been promoted to eastern sales manager of the glass 
container division. He was formerly v.-p. and general s. m. 
of National Seal Co. and general s. m. of Kimble Glass Co. 


Lee D. Cosart is made sales manager of the truck division of 
Dodge division of Chrysler Corp., Detroit. He started with 
Dodge in 1926, and held various sales posts there until two 
and a half years ago when he moved first to the assistant 
sales managership of Plymouth and later to sales manager. 


Bachrach; Mr. Lippard, by Redman. 
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The Junior Board: “An outsider might be inclined to think that junior executives thus suddenly charged with 
such a broad assignment might be inclined to go haywire 
uneconomic ideas. 


and propose all sorts of visionary, impractical, or 
Bui it didn’t work out that way.” 


“Democracy in Management”—How 


Williamson Makes It Work 


Both sales and profits have increased since Williamson 


Heater Co. adopted a plan under which all junior executives 


share in formulating general management policies and in 


administering them. The system is as modern as tomorrow, 


and it provides highly satisfactory answers to some of the 


most basic problems which confront any typical business. 


Based on an interview by A. R. Hahn with 


W. L. 


MeGRATH 


Vice-President and General Manager 


and 


MURPHY 


L. B. 


Vice-President and Controller, 
The Williamson Heater Co., Cincinnati 


OME call it “democracy in busi- 
Turtle-shelled conserva- 
tives even use the word “‘social- 
istic.’’ But those who sponsor it 
think of it mostly as plain horse sense 


ness.’ 


applied to the operation of a corpora- 
tion that is attempting to give an 
equally square deal to stockholders and 
to labor, and to discharge its proper 
share of social responsibility in the 
society in which it lives. 

Its real name is ‘Multiple Manage 
ment,’’ and it is producing remarkable 
results for the Williamson Heater Co. 

Because it seeks to utilize to the full- 
est possible extent the collective brain 
power of the staff in blending money, 
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men, machines and management to 
produce a desired result, multiple 
management is the exact antithesis of 
“One man business.” The philosophy 
it sets in motion is that the business 
which isn't utilizing the full capacities 
of those it employs is cheating itself 
and wasting talents by sterilizing them 
through suppression of thought and 
expression in the broader fields of 
management. The accepted theory of 
management in most quarters is that 
ideas begin at the top and percolate 
down; this newer conception argues 
that greater things can be achieved if 
the process is reversed. 

Multiple management, as applied by 


Williamson, functions through four 
Boards of Directors—a Senior Board, 
a Junior Board, a Factory Board, and 
a Sales Board. The basic idea origin- 
ated in Baltimore some years ago. Con- 
ceived by Charles P, McCormick, pres- 
ident of McCormick & Co. (‘‘Bee” 
brand spices, extracts, etc.), it was put 
into operation in his firm in the early 
30's.* Adopted by Williamson in 
1938, it has since so effectively demon- 
strated its soundness that, according to 
W. L. McGrath, vice-president and 
general manager, the company would 
consider no other method of operation. 

“We're getting two years’ work 
done in one year,” Mr. McGrath told 
SALES MANAGEMENT. “And multiple 
management has turned out to be not 
only a means toward more efficient 
general management, but it embodies 
at the same time a workable employe 
relations program and a public rela- 
tions program. 

“By taking our employes fully into 
our confidence on all the in’s and out's 
of production, sales and finance, we 
have brought into being a feeling of 
proprietorship on the part of every 
supervisory worker. Each has learned 
to look at problems from the company 
point of view. Each has learned to be 
a team worker. 

“Everyone has the privilege of 
questioning any established method or 
procedure used in the organization. 
Everyone has an opportunity to throw 


*See “How McCormick Is Keeping Its 
Management from Going to Seed,” SALES 
MANAGEMENT, June 1, 1934. 
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ideas into the hat. A premium is plac- 
ed on initiative. No longer need any 
employe work along burdened with a 
sense of frustration because he be- 
lieves he has been caught in a blind 
alley where his abilities are unrecog- 
nized or stifled, or where his most 
valuable talents are rusting for lack of 
opportunity to exercise them.” 

Look for a moment at some of the 
more notable phases of the results of 
multiple management as cited by Mr. 
McGrath: 

1. Employes are happier and more se- 
cure in their jobs. In a business 
which for years operated under the 
handicap of a production schedule 
that peaked during a 30-weeks’ sea- 
son, employment has been stabi- 
lized to the point where labor is 
guaranteed at least 48 weekly pay 
checks through the year. Last year 
there were actually 50 weeks with 


pay. 
Man-Power Reservoir 


2. The younger men in the company 
who are in executive or semi-execu- 
tive capacities are developing into 
first rate material for bigger jobs. 
Future capable man-power is as- 
sured. These men in turn under- 
stand that their own opportunities 
to progress depend largely upon 
their ability and willingness to de- 
velop capable understudies, 

3. More efficient factory methods en- 
abled the company last year to turn 
out a 25% increase in production 
without increasing building capac- 
ity. 

4. By plugging the leaks and finding 
better ways of doing things, all- 
around efficiency of operation has 
been increased. Both sales and prof- 
its have increased steadily. In 1939 
sales increased 15% over 1938. In 
1940 indications are that sales will 
increase 25% over 1939. Profits 
have been proportionately greater. 

5. The company is keeping out of ruts 
in its general management think- 
ing, in its product design, in its 
selling methods, in its conception 
of service to its customers. 

Here is the organization framework 
upon which multiple management 
rests: 


1. Senior Board of Directors. Consists 
of nine members, all but one of whom is 
in the active management of the company. 
As in most other corporate structures, this 
board is the high court, the final “yes and 


no” body. The pattern of its operation dif- 


fers from that of the usual board only in 
that it is continuously being fed, for ac- 
ceptance or rejection, ideas and programs 
for the betterment of the business which 
are initiated in the other boards. 

2. Junior Board of Directors. Made up 
of 15 men from the office. production and 
sales divisions who are in executive or semi- 
executive capacities. 
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3. Factory Board. Composed of 15 su- 
pervisors and foremen from the production 
departments. 

4. Sales Board, Made up of nine men 
from the home office in sales and adver- 
tising Capacities, and nine sales representa- 
tives from the field, 

The Factory and Sales Boards might 
be called ‘‘vertical’” management bod- 
ies, since they deal almost entirely 
with matters in their respective divi- 
sions; the Junior Board, on the other 
hand, is a “horizontal’’ management 
group which may deal with any phase 
of the business whatsoever. Senior 
Board, Junior Board and Factory 
Board meet twice a month separately, 
and twice a month they hold a joint 
meeting. The full Sales Board meets 
but twice a year; the home member- 
ship meets twice a month, however. 
Out of approximately 80 men in the 
Williamson organization who are in 
executive or semi-executive or sales 
positions, 50 are members of one or 
more boards. All are eligible for board 
membership. 

Except in the case of the Senior 
Board, membership changes periodical- 
ly. Elections are held every six months 
at which six places on the Junior 
Board and five on the Factory Board 
are filled. 

A device called the “V-I-I Test’’ is 
utilized to determine which board 
members shall properly command re- 
election. This is a rating on all-around 
usefulness in which every board mem- 
ber scores every fellow member on 
V (ision), I (ntelligence and I (nitia- 
tive). Those who contribute least are 
generally replaced. Membership thus 


* 


The Williamson Heater Co. this year 
celebrates its 50th Anniversarv. Founded 
in Cincinnati by A. W. and W. C. Wil- 
liamson who operated as local heating 
contractors, it is today one of the largest 
warm air heater manufacturing concerns 
in the country. It makes about 250 prod- 
ucts, ranging from gas and coal-fired fur- 
naces to air conditioners. 


Within a 30-mile radius of Cincinnati, 
the company runs its own retail business, 
which serves as a laboratory and test area 
for all sales and advertising plans. Be- 
yond this circle, within a radius of 300 
miles, Williamson sells direct to retailers. 
and. over the remainder of the country, 
through distributors. 


The fact that the company has made 
such an outstanding success of the Mul- 
tiple Management principle becomes all 
the more significant because the basic 
idea came from a business in another in- 
dustry whose problems seemed to be 
utterly different from those in the heating 
field —Tue Eprrors. 


* 


rests strictly on merit, on demonstra- 
tion of ability to think constructively 
and to carry a reasonable share of the 
load. 

A man elected to one of the boards 
for the first time has a probationary 
period of six months during which he 
cannot vote, but has right of expres- 
sion and committee membership (ex- 
cept that of chairmanship). If -he has 
once been on the board and is returned 
through election, he assumes full 
membership immediately. Once he at- 
tains full membership he is vested with 
his board emblem—an attractive gold 
coat lapel button, Every three months 
a new chairman and secretary are elec- 
ted, to spread responsibility and to 
provide practice in the technique of 
handling a group. All meetings are 
conducted under strict parliamentary 
procedure, Presentation of an engraved 
gavel is made to each retiring chair- 
man. 


Heads Get Together 


Membership in the Junior Board en- 
compasses representation of almost 
every department of the business. The 
present board is made up of: 

1. The Employment Manager 

2. The Product Engineer 

3. The Head of Production Control De- 
partment 

{. The Application Engineer 

5. The Sales Service Manager 

6. The Advertising Manager 

7. The Dealer Sales Manager 

8. The Assistant to Jobber Sales Manager 

9. The Assistant to Dealer Sales Manager 

10. The Head of Accounting Department 

11. The Assistant to Retail Sales Manager 

12. The Purchasing Agent 

13. The Traffic Manager 

14. The Assistant Credit and Collection 
Manager 

15. The Head of Special Customers Depart- 
ment 


Current membership in the Factory 
Executive Board includes: 


1. The Foundry Superintendent 

2. The Assembly Superintendent 

3. The Maintenance Engineer 

{. The Head of Round Casing Department 

5. The Head of Square Casing Depart- 
ment 

6. The Sheet Metal Superintendent 

The Supervisor of Machine Molding 

8. The Supervisor of Floor Molding 

9. The Sunervisor of Iron Pouring 

10. The Head of Shipping Department 

11. The Storekeeper 

12. The Time Study Engineer 

13. The Assistant Production-Control Man- 
ager 

14, The Pattern Superintendent 

15. The Supervisor of Factory Service. 


The Junior, Factory and Sales 
Boards initiate plans and ideas, lay 
out and follow through programs, 
operate all routine functions of the 
business, and seek constantly for im- 
proved ways of doing things. All the 
Senior Board does is to approve or re- 
ject the completed recommendations of 
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the subordinate boards, or, in some 
cases, send recommendations back for 
further study. Thus far in the history 
of multiple management the Senior 
Board has rejected less than half a 
dozen of the several hundred recom- 
mendations placed before it by the 
other boards. 

In bringing multiple management 
into the Williamson organization, top 
management in effect shares a major 
part of the responsibility of running 
the company with the 50 men who are 
members of the subordinate boards. 
They told their associates: ‘We realize 
that no one or two men can possibly 
cover adequately in their thinking all 
the myriad problems that need to be 
solved if a corporation is to prosper, 
make jobs and insure its future. Pool 
your brains and give us your best 
ideas.” 

An outsider might be inclined to 
think that junior executives thus sud- 
denly charged with such a broad as- 
signment might be inclnftted to go hay- 
wire and propose all sorts of vision- 
ary, impractical, or uneconomic ideas. 
But it didn’t work out that way. 


Decisions Amazingly Sound 


The several boards have been deeply 
serious in their thinking, cautious in 
their procedure, and generally amaz- 
ingly sound in their recommendations. 

Any member of any board can initi- 
ate a suggestion. It might be a plan 
to cut red tape in the accounting de- 


partment a. speed up service ... 
to improve product design . . . to re 
duce manufacturing costs . . . to fur 


nish a new selling tool. It must be pre 
sented to the board in writing. Then 
a committee is appointed to consider 
it fully and report back. Usually the 
Originator of the idea is made chair- 
man of that committee. When the 
committee reports—also in writing 
the project comes up for discussion. 
And here is where the judgment of the 
few is tempered by the judgment of 
all, for any recommendation must be 
approved by every voting member be- 
fore it can pass on to the Senior Board 
of Directors. 

Sometimes this involves quit a sell- 
ing job on the part of those who favor 
a specific course of action, to bring 
other members of the board around to 
their way of thinking. In any case it 
brings about a better understanding on 
the part of every man of the problems 
in departments other than his own. 
The factory begins to understand sales 

. a credit man sees production prob- 
lems in a new light . . . sales absorb 
the point of view of the service de- 
partment. 

Naturally in the committee work 
which must precede the framing of a 
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William L. McGrath 


First rung in the ladder of William L. 
McGrath’s business career was a job as 
railroad telegrapher—but World War I 
interrupted that. On returning from over- 
seas he entered the warm air heating 
business in Cincinnati and in 1920 joined 
the Williamson Heater Co., in charge of 
the national dealers’ sales organization. 
His forecasting, planning, and sales gen- 
eralship are credited with bringing the 
company to its present high position in 
the industry. Upon the death of Mr. 
A. W. Williamson, Mr. McGrath became 
executive vice-president, and it was under 
his guiding hand that the company 
adopted the system of multiple manage- 
ment which has proved so successful 
for it. 


L. B. Murphy 


L. B. (‘ Cap”) Murphy’s father was treas- 
urer of the Williamson company for 
years, but nepotism certainly played no 
part in “Cap’s” having risen to his pres- 
ent position as vice-president. After col- 
lege—and graduate work in the Harvard 
School of Business Administration— he 
got his first job in the Williamson 
foundry, because he intended to learn 
the warm air furnace business “from the 
sand up.” He had acquired practical, 
first-hand experience in almost every man- 
ufacturing department before W. L. Me- 
Grath, when he became executive v.-p., 
decided that “Cap” was ready to begin 
applying in practice those management 
theories he had studied at Harvard. 


recommendation, the men must dig 
deeply for facts and figures, for the 
rule is that a proposal must be pre- 
sented complete: Here’s the idea, 
here’s the justification for it, here’s the 
detailed plan for doing it, how much 
it will cost, and how much it will save, 
The facilities of any and all depart- 
ments are open to committee members 
for anything they want and need. In 
carrying through such researches, nat- 
urally the men soak up a surprising 
amount of knowledge of the William- 
son business. 

In short, and in Mr. McGrath's 
words: “Multiple management is mak- 
ing all-around executives out of men 
who, too often in other businesses, are 
limited solely to knowledge of one 
job. They may not even know much 
about the relation of that job to other 
departments of the business, and noth- 
ing at all about certain phases of man- 
agement because management is tra- 
ditionally—and, to my mind, very 
foolishly—jealous of _ its ‘preroga- 
tives,’ ”” 


Discipline Plus Direction 


Said Mr. Murphy: “Before we 
adopted the present plan, we usually 
made decisions by the conference 
method, but multiple management has 
given discipline to our thinking, and 
direction to our action, 

“Multiple management is psycholog- 
ically sound because it gives responsi- 
ble workers a part in the creation of 
plans which they themselves must carry 
out. Having agreed that a procedure is 
desirable, and having developed the 
details themselves, they feel a special 
urgency to make the plan work, for it 
is their plan, after being approved for 
execution by the Senior Board.” 

Perhaps the single most practical 
aspect of multiple management is that 
it automatically sets in motion ma- 
chinery for getting action on scores of 
jobs which, under standard manage- 
ment practices, might be recognized as 
needed, but which just do not get done 
because the brass hats have so many 
other more important things to think 
about. 

For instance: Some time ago one of 
the members of the Williamson Junior 
Board observed that some of the office 
equipment had passed the age when it 
was giving satisfactory service or de- 
serving any more repair bills. The up- 
shot was that a committee made a sur- 
vey of the entire organization, listing 
the name, age, location and condition 
of every machine, and then set up 4 
five-year plan for trade-in so that at 
the end of that period all machines 
would have been replaced (and would 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers, 


Magazines, Radio, Trade Papers and Dealer Helps 


Deep-Freeze 

A monthly schedule of page ads in 
the Saturday Evening Post, beginning 
in September, will launch Deep-Freeze, 
a household “zero-cold” locker for the 
storage of frosted foods. Deep-Freeze, 
say the manufacturers (Motor Prod- 
ucts Corp., Detroit), ‘is the outgrowth 
of the use by more than 1,000,000 
American families of commercial 
lockers in central cold-storage plants” 

. will enable families to take home 
from lockers, or buy larger quantities 
of frozen foods and put them away 
for later consumption will pro- 
vide a place for the sportsman to store 
his fish and game for months. 

Engineer W. L. Morrison developed 
the “highly simplified’’ unit which 
differs from a conventional refriger- 
ator in that it “operates on the pres- 
sure side’ while refrigerators “pull 
against a vacuum.” Deep-Freeze elim- 
inates the vacuum, has a white refrig- 
erator-like finish. 

Dealer cooperative newspaper ad- 
vertising on the basis of $6 per unit 
in local markets and direct mail, will 
complete the promotion to consumers. 
Special copy in Locker Patron will 
stress the company’s cooperation with 
established commercial locker plants. 

Joseph R. Gerber, Portland, Ore., 
has the account. 


Cannon Copy 

Brief, news-type fashion copy illus- 
trated with candid camera shots 
“unique in hosiery advertising’’—will 
begin this week in nine consumer 
magazines for Cannon silk and Nylon 
hosiery, product of Cannon Mills, Inc., 
N. Y. The campaign, prepared by 
Young & Rubicam, N. Y., will run 
five months. 

Ads will appear in Life every two 
weeks and in McCall's, Household, 
True Confessions, Motion Picture, 
Romantic Story, Screen Life, Holly- 
wood and Movie Story, Cannon will 
remind the trade that ‘First it was 
Cannon towels, next it was Cannon 
sheets, now it’s Cannon hosiery,” in 
double-page spreads in Underwear & 
Hosiery Retiew, Dry Goods Journal 
and Garrison's Magazine. 


Screen Guild Back on Air 


Gulf Oil Corp. will return the 
“Screen Guild Theatre’ to the CBS 
network in October after a Summer 
lay-off. This is the program on which 
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money that would ordinarily go to 
the actors is turned over to the Mo- 
tion Picture Relief Fund, In the past 
year and a half some $570,000 has 
been earned in this way to help build 
a home for needy film people. 

About 200 of the biggest stars in 
Hollywood have contributed their 
services on the program, thereby doing 
their bit for sweet charity and for 
Gulf. Young & Rubicam, N. Y., is 
the latter’s agency. 


Gruen’s Largest 

Gruen Watch Co., Cincinnati, an- 
nounced its largest magazine campaign 
at the semi-annual sales convention re- 
cently. Full color insertions will ap- 
pear in such publications as Life, 
S.E.P., Collier's, New Yorker, Vogue, 
Esquire, You, Christian Science Mon- 
itor, Professional model watches will 
be advertised in the American Journal 
of Nursing, Journal of A.M.A., En- 
gineering News Record, Contractors 
and Engineers Monthly, Medical Eco- 
nomics, Registered Nurse. 

Gruen dealers will also be provided 
with ads for use in local newspapers, 
radio announcements, outdoor posters, 
car cards, direct mail service, store and 
window displays. 

McCann-Erickson, 
agency. 


N. Y., is the 


Defense 

Companies in every line are em- 
phasizing the need for national defens 
and their willingness to cooperate in 
providing it. Three examples from 
current ads: 

“In the interest of national defense, 
200 capital stock fire insurance com- 
panies, members of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, offer their 
services and facilities to the U. S. 
Government . . . To keep industry pro- 
ducing supplies . . . without interfer- 
ence through sabotage . . . we offer 
the services of a staff of nationally- 
operating arson investigators who are 
wise to the ways of firebugs 
Through familiarity with industrial 
equipment we are prepared to 
give to the Government a vast amount 
of information respecting potential 
sources of supply .. . As in 1917, we 
are ready.” 

The ad was placed in S.E.P., Bust- 
ness Week, Financial Management 
through Geare-Marston, Philadelphia 
agency. 


Signal Oil Co., Los Angeles is in- 
serting plugs for “action” in the de- 
fense program in its ‘Signal Carnival” 
on NBC’s Red Pacific Coast network. 
“In times like these,” points out 
typical copy, ‘“remember—our country 
first; our private interests later.’’ 

Barton A, Stebbins, L.A. agency, is 
in charge. 

B. F, Goodrich Rubber Co. is say- 
ing in newspaper and financial paper 
copy, ‘First again, for American pre- 
paredness. To free the U. S. from 
dependence on natural rubber, Good- 
rich builds tires of ‘Liberty Rubber’ 
the new Goodrich synthetic, Ameri- 
pol.”” Buchanan & Co., N. Y. agency, 
is in charge. 


Just hatched...and a Pippin! 
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Sn a The new Flavor-Rich OLD GOLDS 


The Petty gal is not new, but 
“Flavor-Rich” is, 


O.G. and Lucky 


P. Lorillard Co. has introduced a 
new ‘‘Flavor-Rich” Old Gold, a blend 
of domestic and Turkish tobaccos “‘en- 
riched by an added touch of a special 
imported tobacco.”” Buyers are urged 
to “smoke half a pack. If you don’t 
say it’s the finest cigarette you ever 
tasted, mail the ten remaining cigar- 
ettes and wrapper’’ to the company in 
New York ‘and we'll send you twice 
the price you paid, plus postage.” The 
offer, featured in magazines, expires 
August 31. Agency: Lennen & 
Mitchell, N. Y. 

Lucky Strikes, American Tobacco 
Co., will be the new sponsor of “In- 
formation Please,” which goes off the 
air for Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 
November 15. Canada Dry, through 
J. M, Mathes, N. Y. agency, will ex- 
pand other media efforts. Luckies, 
through Lord & Thomas, N, Y., will 
continue Kieran, Adams, Levant, 
Fadiman & Co. on the NBC network, 
exact number of stations unknown at 
this date. 
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How to Be a Clever Host at a 


Business Luneh or Dinner 


A basket of more or less newsy, nutty, and nifty notions for 


keeping your guests from being bored stiff when business 


demands a group gathering at meal time. 


ELIEVING that the average 

business luncheon or dinner is 

tainted with the deadly virus 

of stuffiness, seemingly calcu- 
lated to reduce its participants to a 
state ranging from boredom to com- 
plete stupor, SALES MANAGEMENT 
has just completed a survey designed 
to uncover some exceptions. The quest 
took us to about 30 sales and advertis- 
ing managers, account executives of 
advertising agencies, representatives of 
trade associations and publicity agents. 
Each of these was asked for examples 
of trade or convention banquets, din- 
ners attended by dealers or salesmen, 


; 


ae 
oh} 


Loose-Wites brought its products to life, to teach its 
salesmen a painless lesson. At right, King Hydrox and 
his jester; above, the polygamous-minded king's 
“sweethearts.” Pineapple and Georgia Peach. They all 
enlivened a luncheon described in this article. 


RumMrorp CHEMICAL 


panying article—was 


Rhode Island 


Works’ 
monies at its anniversary luncheon 
debonnaire 
tion of Count Rumford, inventor of baking 
powder. The Count, the be-wigged gentleman 
at the table pictured at right, was impersonated 
by Theodore Sweet, New England sales man- 
ager of the Rumford company. 
a gourmet’s field day, included such famous 
as baby quahog stew, 
Block Island swordfish steaks, Squantum suc- 
cotash, and the mouth-watering New England 
versions of a number of breads, muffins, corn- 
There’s a lesson here, 


dishes 


ey held several years ago, 
ct 


a 


pones and layer cakes. 


perhaps, for the conventional creamed-chicken- 
business 
planners, who long ago forgot that one of the 
reasons people attend such functions is to enjoy 
good food. 


and-peas school of 


or other similar events, which might 
be truthfully said to have beem lifted 
above prevailing dull standards, either 
by showmanship or some other circum- 
stance. 

Our original idea was to restrict our 
findings to strictly business gatherings, 
preferably those of salesmen and deal- 
ers or distributors. It soon became 
evident that under these restrictions we 
should have little to tell our readers. 
Even by stretching a point (yes, sev- 
eral points) and including promotional 
feasts for food writers, the average 
could not be brought up above one 
good idea from every three questioned. 
Moreover, we had to count in affairs 


master of cere- 
see accom- 
reincarna- 


The luncheon, 


lunch menu- 


As this search went on, one thing 
became increasingly apparent. Though 
little showmanship accompanies sales- 
men’s dinners, luncheons or get-to- 
gethers of any kind, the opposite is 
true of entertainments provided for 
food writers. Within the last few 
years, budgets for promotion of cer- 
tain food products have grown appre- 
ciably, and metropolitan food writers 
and radio commentators are hard put 
to it to keep their figures and their 
digestions. 

Especially active are such organiza- 
tions as the American Spice Trade As- 
sociation and the Brazil Nut Associa- 
tion, whose activities are given a place 
here. We hope some of their original 
ideas will suggest to those saddled 
with the job of planning business 
lunches and dinners that the right 
touch of showmanship can lift such 
affairs above the level of boredom and 
make them events to be enjoyed rather 
than merely endured. 


General Brewing 
Corp., San Francisco— 
For years this company 
had been holding sales 
meetings which had 
gradually taken on a 
standard pattern con- 
sisting entirely of talks. 
Since the audience, 
made up of salesmen 
and distributors, 
changed very little, it 
was believed that they 
must be tiring of this 
formula. 

A new type of meet- 
ing was therefore in- 


SOUTHERN STATES COOPERATIVE, at the 
luncheon described elsewhere in this ar- 
ticle, relieved the usual monotony of 
food-plus-speeches by providing plenty to 
look at. At right is one of the more 
sober of the displays which lined the 
room; below, some of the members at 
their table. Co-op feed bags hid the con- 
ventional tablecloth . . . favors were 
hard-boiled, double-yolk eggs, with spe- 
cial laying mash labels . . . some of the 
food served was molded to represent 
barnyard animals, and pictures of these 
animals decorated the menu cards. Not 
visible in this photograph are the dummy 
hen and cow who graced the table’s head 
and foot and “ate” (but not in polite 
silence!) with the guests. 


Brazit Nutr Association: The de- 
murely pretty mannequin at the 
table at left was one of the spark- 
ling highlights a’ a cocktail party 
the association gave last Winter— 
a “food fashion show” to introduce 
eight or nine new Brazil nut 
dishes to guests. Mannequins 
brought in the foods and held 
them while a commentator de- 
scribed each one; then they were 
placed on sampling tables, from 
which they were later served as 
refreshments. Brazil Nut Orange 
Bread was brought in by a Florida 
bathing beauty, who also carried 
oranges. A waiter who carried 
candies named Brazil Nut Cart- 
wheels was accompanied by a 
comely girl who turned cartwheels 
along the way. Tying in with the 
song, “Little Old Lady,” the girl 
shown at left, dressed in the cos- 
tume described in the song, did 
the honors for a dish dubbed 
Brazil Nut Old-Fashioned Float. 
In front of her table are Brazil 
nuts in their outer’ coverings, 
carved as favors for the guests. 


augurated. The first, a morning 
session followed by luncheon, was 
held last Autumn at a San Francisco 
hotel (instead of ‘at the brewery, as 
had been customary). It was so suc- 
cessful, according to Burton C. Gran- 
icher of McCann-Erickson (the com- 
pany’s advertising agency) that those 
who attended actually wrote and 
hanked the company for holding it. 
The same type of meeting was held, 
with equal success, in April, at San 
Francisco and at Los Angeles. 

In the new type of meeting a num- 
ber of short skits, put on by represen- 
tatives of the various advertising 
media used by the company, replaced 
the old talk, talk, talk, The purpose 
of the Autumn gathering was to tell 
salesmen and distributors about the 
firm’s forthcoming advertising cam- 
paign. Thus Foster & Kleiser, the 
poster plant, had a character repre- 
senting a bill poster carry on a con- 
versation with a man impersonating 
a Lucky Lager: salesman on his way to 
a meeting. Their talk was lively and 
humorous, and it mentioned personal- 
ities known to the audience. But it 
also brought out facts about posters 
and highway printed bulletins, and 
how they might help salesmen and 
distributors sell more Lucky Lager and 
Lucky Ale. 

Representatives of the Pacific Rail- 
ways Advertising Co. presented a skit 
with a Groucho Marx imitator and a 
blonde wrapped in a paper showing 
over 250 pictures of Soldier’s Field 
(with a football crowd of 100,000) to 
put across the idea that millions of 
car riders would see the firm’s street 
car advertisements during the life of 
the campaign. 

The San Francisco radio station 
(KSFO) which broadcasts Lucky 
Lager and Lucky Ale time signals 
staged a stunt with a cast of six an- 
nouncers and a sound effects man get- 
ting mixed up as he delivered a 


Lucky Lager announcement over the 
air, 

A luncheon at the hotel followed 
the meeting, with a floor show ot 
four or five acts—a real treat to dis 
tributors from small towns who sel 
dom have the opportunity to see 
entertainment of this kind. 

The April meetings were even more 
elaborate. They, too, consisted of en 
tertaining skits staged by representa- 
tives of the media to be used in the 
forthcoming advertising campaign. In 
this instance, however, the floor show 
in the banquet room, seen as the men 
had luncheon, was tied in more di 
rectly with the purpose of the as 
sembly. For instance, a negro tap 
dancer balanced a tray of Lucky Lager 
beer cans on his head during his per 


formance 


Lunch in the Grand Manner 


Rumford Chemical Works, Rum 
ford, R. I.—To celebrate the 80th 
birthday of baking powder, on June 
23, 1939, this company entertained 
more than 100 guests, mainly food 
writers and editors, at Rumford, R. I 


Various ceremonies were followed 
by a luncheon at the Squantum Club, 
famous for fine food. Part of the cele- 
bration consisted of the opening of a 
historic museum, in which are housed 
early relics of the company and its 
founder, Count Rumford, said to be 
the inventor of baking powder. Ex- 
hibits include a printing press on which 
labels were printed; an early dial tele 
graph for inter-office communication ; 
and mementoes for the inventor. 

The museum's doors were opened 
through remote control by the com 
pany’s president, A. E. Marshall, who 
dropped a spoonful of baking powder 
into water, causing the gas which 
makes dough rise to lift an empty 
baking powder can to the top of a 
glass tube. At the top the can made 
an electrical connection—and the doors 
swung open, A bust of the company’s 
founder was also unveiled that day. 

Among the celebrities present—and 
they included the Governor of Rhode 
Island—-was one who seemed to come 
from the land of shades. A most 
realistic impersonation of Count Rum 
ford himself. See page 22 for a 
picture of the “Count’’ and some de 
tails of the ambrosial food served th« 
guests, 


Southern States Cooperative. 
Richmond, Va.—More than 2,300 of 
the cooperative’s executives, directors 
and leaders—from Virginia, Mary 
land, Delaware, North Carolina and 
W. Virginia—attended a _ luncheon 
last November 1. The dining room 
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was converted into something quite 
like a barnyard, with cows that 
mooed, pigs that squealed, mules that 
he-hawed” and hens that cackled- 
all demanding Southern States feeds 
from district managers, The foods 
served were products of the interests 
represented: Ham, milk, cheese and 
ice cream (because of dairy feed) ; 
eggs (because of laying mash) ; vege- 
tables (because fertilizer is a Co-op 
product). 

Amusing table decorations and 
favors, pictured on page 23, added to 
the country fair atmosphere. At one 
end of the table there was a huge hen, 
which was served with a meal of lay- 
ing mash—after which she began to 
sing and cackle. At the other end a 
dummy cow “‘ate’’ a meal of Southern 
States dairy feed, then mooed her 
thanks. The theme of the event, "No 
Feed, No Food,’ was indicated by 
posters bearing that legend, scattered 
throughout the room and propped up 
at intervals on the long table. 


ms TABLE 
RESERVED 
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American Spice Trade Associa- 
tion—On the evening of May 8 
1940, the association held its annual 
banquet, at the Hotel Astor, New 
York. Several hundred persons were 
present—members and their wives, 
food writers, editors and others. This 
annual event, an outstanding attrac 
tion for gourmets, each year seems to 
set a standard so high that one won- 
ders how it can ever be equaled, much 
less surpassed. 

This year, for example, the menu 
itself was a collector’s item, beauti- 
fully composed, it was printed on rag 
paper, by Crosby Gaige and James 
Hendricksen on the hand-press at 
Watch Hill Farm, 

At the reception before the dinner, 
champagne (Perrier-Jouet) was served 
with hors d'oeuvres, including several 


hot kinds, all well spiced. The dinner 
included clear green turtle soup; curry 
of lobster and crabmeat (served with 
shredded cocoanut, chopped candied 
ginger and chutney); boned squab, 
with spiced seasoning; pommes lorette 
with paprika; spiced cherries; aspara- 
gus vinaigrette; coffee ice cream flav- 
ored with cinnamon; and spiced 
cookies. Two kinds of wine were 
served during the meal, and two 
liqueurs after it. 

Spices were emphasized and dram- 
atized throughout the dinner, as, for 
example, in passing pepper mills 
about and allowing each individual to 
grind pepper, to suit his own taste, 
on his food. Recipes for several 
dishes were included on the printed 
menu, which also carried entertaining 
descriptions of the wines and liqueurs 
served. 

For each woman present there was 
a souvenir—a beautifully packaged box 
of Early American Old Spice talcum 
powder (containing nutmeg and 
cloves), and manufactured especially, 
as a gift greeting, by Shulton, Inc.; 
and a fan, also made by Shulton, 
showing the rules for “the proper 
coquetry of the fan.” Throughout the 
evening there was entertainment, by 
headliners from night clubs, and an 
orchestra played dance music; but 
even without this divertisement the 
banquet would have been memorable 
for the food and its presentation 
alone. 


“Experts” Instruct, Amuse 


Shell Oil Co.—During the past 
few months Shell has held a series of 
after-dinner meetings of Shell dealers 
in the Atlantic Coast territory, follow- 
ing the “Information Please’ quiz 
pattern. They have been purposely 
kept small, with maximum attendance 
of 150. In all, about 15,000 men 
have participated. 

Using a prepared script, the meet- 
ing is usually presided over by the 
sales manager, impersonating Clifton 
Fadiman of Canada Dry ginger ale 
fame, who addressses his questions to 
a board of experts, generally consist- 
ing of a division merchandising sales- 
man. Shellubrication salesmen, divi- 
sion operating manager and an area 
manager. 


All the familiar props are used— 
the cash register, the microphones 1n 
front of the experts, the questions 
supposedly sent in by Shell dealers 
from distant points, etc. Considerable 
“he-man” humor has been injected 
into the script, which starts with a few 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Glidden “Color Centers” Serve 


People with Painting Problems 


Pleased with the success of their experiment in Cleveland, Glidden 


will sponsor similar projects in Houston and Boston. 


HE Glidden Co., in instituting 

its Color Center plan, in its 

home city of Cleveland, has 

entered a new merchandising 
field with a long range sales policy 
likely to win many consumer friends 
and a swelling sales volume. 

Located on Euclid Avenue at Ninth 
Street, one of Cleveland’s busiest in- 
tersections, the Color Center is a novel 
“sales” project in that nothing is sold 
on the premises. It offers uncondition- 
ally free service for the guidance of 
the public in decoration and color ap- 
plication. 

Equipped with a large assortment of 
scale models, painted in a wide variety 
of color schemes approved by color ex- 
perts and decorative authorities, the 
tange includes exteriors of many pe- 
riods and styles of architecture and in- 
terior models of every room in the 
house, Almost unlimited combination 
of colors is offered through a cleverly 
conceived arrangement of interchang- 
able panels. Samples of draperies, car- 


One of the color experts at 
the Glidden Color Center 
advises a visitor on the 
scheme to be used in the 
painting of his home. The 
large assortment of | scale 
models on display, painted 
in innumerable color 
schemes, solves every-day 
problems for home-owners, 
dealers and contract painters 
who seek advice on color 
harmony. 


pets and linoleums are available to 
demonstrate their harmony with the 
painted areas. Then, too, there are 
store fronts, barns, garages, and varied 
assortment of other painted objects. 

After a color scheme has been sc 
lected, the patron of the Color Center 
is furnished a paint prescription con- 
taining full data for obtaining the 
Glidden paints necessary for the treat- 
ment, together with the name and lo- 
cation of the nearest Glidden dealer. 
Thus an exact reproduction of the col- 
Or treatment displayed at the Color 
Center is assured. 
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Most of those who visit the Center 
come with some color problem to 
solve. They come not only from the 
Cleveland vicinity but from many dis- 
tant places. Recently a man from Prov- 
idence was seeking advice for the 
painting of his new Rhode Island 
home. A couple came to obtain infor- 
mation on the painting of some 20 
buildings of a sanitorium in Seattle. 
The Color Center has been widely ad- 
vertised and accorded extensive edi- 
torial treatment in many publications. 

The staff of color experts on duty at 
the Center encourages individuality in 
selection of color schemes. Regimenta- 
tion of color effects is frowned upon. 


To the often heard question, “What 
are they using?’’ the reply usually sug- 
gests that free rein be given the nat- 
ural tastes. 

The means for a practical and artis 
tic solution of every-day color prob 
lems, offered by the Color Center, 
serves a three-fold purpose. New cus- 
tomers are won; old customers are in- 
spired with a new satisfaction in Glid- 
den public service; and dealers and 
contract painters, many of whom find 
themselves on unfamiliar ground in 
approaching the art of color harmony, 
find in the Color Center a useful agent 


for assisting them in serving their 
patrons. 

“Our record shows that 6,721 of 
the persons who visited the Center 
since its November, 1939 opening. 
came definitely for advice on some 
color problem,” says P. L. Lutz, ad- 
vertising manager of Glidden. 

“Of this number we were able to 
obtain records of 1,384 persons to 
whom color prescriptions were issued. 
We consider this highly satisfactory. 

“We have not as yet compiled com- 
plete returns of the sales made from 
these prescriptions, largely because the 
dealers have not made full report on 
their activities. This despite the fact 
that we have inaugurated a compre- 
hensive reporting system. Many of the 
dealers admit they have neglected to 
keep records of the sales directly trace- 
able to the Color Center. 

‘However, we of Glidden are suf- 
ficiently convinced of the soundness of 
the plan to proceed with the opening 
of two new Centers, one in Houston, 
and the other in Boston. In these cities 
the Centers are operated in connection 


Nia 


with Glidden stores and we are mak- 
ing careful comparisons between the 
two types of Centers. 

“Our whole purpose,’’ says Mr. Lotz 
“is to render a practical home decora- 
tive service free to the public, thereby 
advancing a plan for indirect sales pro 
motion, a plan with which we of the 
headquarters staff are thoroughly satis- 
fied.” 

By the Color Center plan the Glid- 
den Co. projects an entirely new theory 
in sales promotion. With this novel 
theory the company pioneers in a new 
merchandising field. 
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I never hoped to be the country’s 
first columnist, but 1 have no wish to 
be a fifth columnist, of which I suspect 
there are many thousands no farther 


away than you could spit. 
* ok * 


In its ‘Profile’ department, The 
New Yorker gave a clear picture of 
our first columnist, Walter Winchell. 
I'd like to make that kind of dough 
for about three years, but I would 
never want to be so thoroughly ob- 
sessed by work, Winchell does not run 
his column so much as the column 
runs /im. 

k * 

Sign on a cemetery along U. S. 
Route 1 to the South: “This park is 
devoted to those who have passed on 
to a better life.’”” You hope. 

x oe * 

In an election year, when wind- 
jammers monopolize the radio and the 
headlines, let us, Democrat and Re 
publican alike, remember that nothing 
takes the place of preparedness. Let's 
not be caught with our pants down, 
as the other democracies were. 

x * 

What shall it profit a man to win 

an election and lose his liberty ? 
* * * 

There may be smarter-looking color 
pages than those by Schenley’s gin, 
but I haven’t run across any. Gadgets 
by Cartier do it. 

* * & 

Baltimore has it on Philadelphia in 
two notable respects, from this obser- 
ver’s personal point-of-view: 1. The 
drinking-water. 2. Low taxi fares. But 
Philadelphia movie patrons do rise to 
let you get past them, while Baltimor- 
eans remain seated and make you 
scrunch by. 

* * & 

Capsule Caricature (contributed) : 
“He has his feet firmly planted in mid- 
air. 

* * & 

An earnest chap came in the other 
day. Earnest? He had the persistence 
of a piano salesman. Wanted to sell 
me a slogan for a mere thousand dol- 
lars. I told him I had been sloganeer 
ing for 25 years, and the most I had 
ever got was ten bucks for this one: 
“Colgate’s A Good Paste in the 
Mouth.” He left reluctantly, feeling 
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and eschew the genteelisms. Kids 
don’t “‘expectorate,” they spit. Their 
mothers aren't “indisposed,”’ they're 
just plain sick. 

% * * 

Speaking of simplicity. and direct- 
ness recalls Lona, the stringy gal from 
Jawjah, who believed she was over- 
worked by a neighborhood restaurant. 
“I’m about give out,” she told me 
one morning at breakfast. 


that I had failed to recognize genius. * * #* 
s. 8 Nice bit of writing by someone at 
Whenever I get a letter from my 11- N. W. Ayer, the page for Fortune 
year-old niece, I get the notion that magazine headed: “Light in the 
children make pretty good copywriters. West.” 
Their style is so simple and direct. . 2 9 
They use short, declarative sentences Version No. 7,642: “Our credit 


The Leove 8 


fi 
- N THE SOUTH rural families buy 
t twice as many new automobiles as 
do urban families. 
This fact will not surprise close 
observers of the Southern market but it 


may startle those sales executives who 


think mostly in terms of city buyers. 
Don’t look for a similar rural-urban sales ratio 


in any other region of the country— it doesn’t exist. 


"On thea cal South, Hs/rogressive tarmet , 
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man is 
seated. 


out collecting. Please be 
Sign over a local bar. 
ok * * 

In fancy, I hear the shade of Pres 
ident Monroe asking: ‘Is there a Doc- 
trine in the house?” 

* * 

‘Needed: 48 hours in every day,” 
says a headline on an ad for Quebec’s 
Manoir Richelieu. Advertising men 
could use a day like that, especially 
since radio came into their lives. 


It appears accurate to say that the 
radio program, “Information, Please,” 
did much to put Wendell Willkie out 
front. He held up his end with the 
veteran pundits of the program, which 


takes a bit of doing. 
Woodside, Long Island, has a firm 
called: “Wee Wee French Dry Clean- 
ers.” Specializing in Jiffy Pants, no 
doubt. 
* *e € 
Those who aren't trying to sell me 
slogans are trying to interest me in 
radio scripts. The world and his broth- 
er, it seems, are in the script business. 
* * *k 
Time and tide and automatic eleva- 
tors wait for no man. 
* * 3K 
Speaking of Tide, I am often dis- 
appointed in the “Stoppers’’ column. 
It's merely one man’s opinion, but 


No wonder more passenger car manufacturers 


have advertised in The Progressive Farmer this 


year than in any other farm magazine! 


RALEIGH 
DALLAS 


BIRMINGHAM 
MEMPHIS 
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some of them are not even good head- 
lines, let alone stoppers, 
* * * 

The Salvation Army has a pat slo- 
gan: “The army that has no enemies.” 
* *k 

What's in a name? “Green soap,” 
standby of surgeons, is as golden in 
color as strained honey. Leastwise the 
liquid form, 

“Last week, Dr. Jimenez, just in 
time for the hay-fever season, broad- 
cast a consoling item. Allergy, said he, 
is a symptom of intelligence.” —Time. 
Thanks for the nod, Doc. Wish I were 
intelligent enough to know how to 
cure it. 

* * * 

A piece by Vincent Sheean in Look 
would lead you to believe that a lot of 
Italians would like to be Mussolini's 
barber . . . for about two minutes. 

*K * * 

How long has it been since you cov- 
ered Main Street on a Saturday night, 
mingled with the shoppers, watched 
them trade a part of their week's wages 
for food and beverages and shoes and 
such? There’s no finer school of sales- 
manship and the tuition is free. 

K * BS 

Pertinent headline on an ad about 
Petri dishes by Corning Glass Works 
in Fortune, in rhythm: “They make 
grand ashtrays when they aren't saving 
lives.” 

x * * 

The Baltimore Sun captioned a pic- 
ture of the Baer-Galento exhibition: 
‘“Baer-Barrel Polka.” 

* * 

How did we ever do before Kleen- 
ex? 

x * * 

“Do you get the dirt . . . or just 
hope you do?” asks a Hoover Vacuum 


headline. Mr. Winchell, will you 
please take the question ? 
ol ab * 


The ragweed season is 15 days away, 
which reminds me that Hugh Parker, 
himself a victim, has a dog which has 
been sneezing something terrible late- 
ly. Hugh insists she has hay-fever. 
Wouldn’t it be tragic if she were al- 
lergic to dog hair! 

* * * 

The General Electric headline, 
“Whose vacation is this, anyway?’, 
will strike home with many a woman 
whose “vacation” consists chiefly of a 
change of geography, with dishes to 
wash and kids to manage the same as 
at home. 

The boss nobody loves: The ‘‘impe- 
rial crab” type. 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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CLEVELAND HAS ALL 
OF THESE 10 FACTORS 
Sore IS AMERICA’S 


2. An average income (as 
determined by SALES 


oS" | BRST BIG-CITY TEST MARKET 
of Buying Power) whicb 
correlates closely with 
the section, or its popu- 
lation group, 

A gubdietion With te rhe results of Sales Management's survey show ten factors which es 
diversified, representa- 
tive, well-balanced, of E : 
average cultural level. fulfill eight of the ten, but the other two are dependent upon media. 

4. An average level of 
business activity. 


tablish a test market. Cleveland’s population characteristics naturally 


Phat is where The Press comes in! 

5. Suitable and sufficient 
distributive outlets. : : om . : aa _ . 

. Webdecreifiel tabie- Good coverage? Yes! Two-thirds of Cleveland’s families read The Press 
tries and 86% of Press circulation is concentrated in the compact Cleveland 

7. i self-contained econo- 
my: be well-isolated in 
relation to other larger 
markets. 


metropolitan area. Reasonable rates? Definitely so! The Press has a 
milline rate among the lowest in the nation. 


&. Close to average retail 
sales per family. 

©. Compact boundaries, for it includes ability to cooperate through our vast store of information 
sales efficiency and fre- 
quent checks 

B@. Advertising media are not available from any other source. 
which will cooperate in 
making a test. 


Cooperation? Double check! Ours goes beyond willingness to cooperate 


on this market, ineluding dealer surveys and Home Inventories thal 


Your test will always stand the test—if you'll first call on The Cleve- 
land Press. 


The Cleveland Press 


A SC RIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS. 230 PARK AVE.. NEW YORK 


Chicago San Francisco Memphis Detroit Philadelphia 


MEMBEK OF THE UNITED PRESS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS AND OF MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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Advertising Agency Executives 


Pick Best Test Markets of the 


Country in 3 Population Groups 


162 agency men pick test cities and best media for a hypo- 


thetical 25-cent mass item to be distributed through drug, 


variety, and department stores; 164 cities are mentioned, 


with nearly half in the 100,000-499,999 population group; 


a biennial Sales Management-Ross Federal survey. 


N the third of a series of surveys 
(November 1, 1934; August, 1, 
1938) to determine the most 
popular test market cities (for a 

specific item) SALES MANAGEMENT, 
through the Ross Federal Research 
Corp., went to 162 advertising agency 
account executives, space buyers, and 
officers in the major cities from coast 
to coast. 

The purpose was to draw on this 
vast reservoir of practical experience 
and pool the information for the ben- 
efit of agencies and their clients in 
planning test campaigns on new prod 
ucts, changes in prices, new copy 
themes, introducing old products into 
new sections—and the variety of other 
reasons which impel careful marketing 
executives to try something out in a 
limited area before shooting the works 


Late in the Spring, Ross Federal was 
commissioned by SM editors to inter- 
view agency men with wide experience 
in planning sales and advertising test 
campaigns, and in measuring the re 
sults. This was the major question: 


\ hypothetical manufacturer is about 
to put a 25-cent item on the market 
nationally. It will be distributed 
through drug, variety and department 
stores. . In both price and function 
it should appeal to the great mass of con- 
sumers, and in all parts of the country. 

. Before going into media on a large 
scale, the manufacturer wants to make 
test campaigns in a number of cities 
which would give him a cross-section of 
the national market. . . The location 
of the advertiser and his agency is imma- 
terial, because they are prepared to super- 
vise the tests wherever they may be made. 
$50,000 is to be available for advertising 
media in a three-month test in local mar- 


kets. 


cultural level. 


6. Well-diversified industries. 


7. A. self-contained economy; be 
markets. 


10 Most Important Factors in Choosing 
a Test Market 


It should have (in order of the number of mentions) : 


1. Good advertising coverage at reasonable rates. 


2. An average income (as determined by Sates MANAGeMENT’s Survey of 
Buying Power) which correlates closely with the section, or its population 
group. 

3. A population which is diversified, representative, well-balanced, of average 


1. An average level of business activity. 


5. Suitable and sufficient distributive outlets. 


well-isolated in relation to other larger 


8. Close to average retail sales per family. 
9. Compact boundaries, for sales efficiency and frequent checks. 


10. Advertising media which will cooperate in making a test. 


Al GUST it. 


1940 


What cities, in each or any of three 
population groups would you pick as test 
cities, and what advertising media would 
you use? 

The question asked was the same as 
in 1938 except for two details. In 
that study it was ‘‘a hypothetical Ohio 
manufacturer,’ and $15,000 was the 
amount of money available. Results 
of the 1938 survey showed that a high 
percentage of experts quite properly 
chose cities in or near Ohio; since the 
editors wanted to give every section an 
even chance, the word Ohio was 
stricken from the 1940 description of 
the problem. 

In the survey two years ago 207 ex- 
ecutives mentioned 237 cities. This 
year 162 men mentioned 164 cities. 
By total city-mentions the cities were 
broken down by population groups as 
follows: 


1938 1940 
Over 500,000 24.62% 30.11% 
100,000-499,999 . 51.99 45.88 
Under 100,000 .. 23.39 24.01 


Space does not permit the printing 
of the complete list of agencies where 
one or more executives of home offices 
or branches, or both, cooperated with 
the Ross Federal field workers, but it 
includes such names as: 


Paris & Peart; Donahue & Coe; Russel 
M. Seeds Co.; Rickard & Co.; Leo Burnett 
Co.; Evans Associates; Weiss & Geller; 
McCann-Erickson; Charles W. Hoyt Co.; 
N. W. Ayer & Son; Brooke, Smith & 
French; MacManus, John & Adams; Grace 
& Bement; Maxon, Inc. 

Also Erwin, Wasey & Co.; Beaumont & 
Hohman; Morse International; Atherton & 
Currier; Marschalk & Pratt; Wm. H. Ran- 
kin; Fuller & Smith & Ross; E. T. Howard; 
Lambert & Feasley; Calkins & Holden; 
Badger, Browning & Hersey; Richard A. 
Foley; Jerome B. Gray; Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law; James T. Chirurg; Dore- 
mus & Co. 

And J. Walter Thompson; Botsford, 
Constantine & Gardner; Emil Brisacher & 
Staff; Lord & Thomas; Roche, Williams & 
Cunnyngham; John H. Dunham; Geare- 
Marston; Sherman K, Ellis; Lawrence Fer- 
tig; Caples Co.; Morgan Reichner & Co.; 
Street & Finney 

Also Brown & Thomas; Grady & Wagp- 
ner; Arthur Kudner, Inc.; Cruttenden & 
Eger; Jasper, Lynch & Fishel; McKee & 
Albright; Meldrum & Fewsmith; The Bay- 
less-Kerr Co.; Associated Advertising 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Get An 


ACCURATE 


Picture of Your New 
Product's Possibilities 


Test it in 


SYRACUSE 


a. 


2. 


Write today 


a } - 
syracuse is widely recog- 


nized as a test market be- 
> it gives you an accu- 


rate picture of American 


buying habits 


WFBL is 


gives 


the station that 
repre 


sentative check of every age, 


the most 


you 
income, and racial group 


New increased power to 5000 
watts nights reaches a still 
larger cross-section of town 
and country. Gives you great- 


est coverage of any station 


in this Central New York 
area 

Full Basic Colum! 1d Net- 
work Programs main- 


tains greater continuous fol- 


lowing 


Favorite of listeners WFBL 
carries more network pro- 
grams more short wave 


broadcasts more national 


and local features 


for complete data re 


garding WFBL's preferred cover 


age 


and the results obtained 


by WFBL's advertisers. 


ONONDAGA RADIO 
BROADCASTING CORP. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Member Basic Network 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


National Representatives, Free & Peters, Inc. 


a eee | 


What Are the Best Test Cities? 


as deter- 
mined by the answers of 162 advertising agency space 
buvers. account executives. research directors and owners. 


For the hypothetical product described below 


» 


Question: A hypothetical manufacturer ts about to put a 25-cent item on the mar- 
. It will be distributed through drug, variety and department 


ket nationally 
. In both price and function it should appeal to the great mass of con- 
. Before going into media on a large 


stores . 


sumers, and in all parts of the country 


scale, the manufacturer wants to make test campaigns in a number of cities which 
would give him a cross-section of the national market 
advertiser and his agency is immaterial, because they are prepared to supervise 


the tests wherever they may be made . 


tising media in a three-month test in local markets. 


. The location of the 


. $50,000 is to be available for adver- 


What cities, in each or any of three population groups, would you pick as test 
cities, and what advertising media would you use? 


Nore: The population groupings are based upon 
1930 census figures for municipalities. 


Ven- 
City and State tions 
Boston, Mass. 18 
Total 18 
Hartford, Conn. 39 
Providence, R. |. 15 
Springfield, Mass. 12 
New Haven, Conn. 8 
Worcester, Mass 6 
Waterbury, Conn. 5 
Bridgeport, Conn. 1 
Total 86 
Portland, Maine 5 
Manchester, N. H. 2 
Burlington, Vt. 1 
Quincy, Mass. 1 
New Britain, Conn. 1 
Stamford, Conn. 1 
Pittsfield, Mass. 1 
Total 12 
New England Total 116 
Philadelphia, Pa 27 
Buffalo, N. Y. 19 
New York, N. Y. 17 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 10 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 2 
Total 75 
Rochester, N. Y. 18 
Syracuse, N. Y. 12 
Utica, N. Y. 8 
Trenton, N. J. 6 
Erie, Pa. 5 


_ 


“—nNw 


55 


AoOnm 


28 


New England 


NEWSPAPERS 
Radio | Out- 
door 
E S Total 
Over 500.000 
14 5 | 29) 11 1 
14 sian 1 
100.000-500.000 
34 7 | 52 | 2 3 
14 3/26] 
10 2 18 8 
7 2 14 3 2 
6 2 | 12 5 2 
5 1 1 
1 i } 
77 | 17 | 132 | 57 8 
Under 100,000 
5 2 10 2 
2 1 5 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 
1 2 1 1 
11 3 | 2 7 1 
12 | 25 182 | 75 10 
Middle Atlantic 
Over 500.000 
24 5 35 9 
14 3 | 24 | 15 2 
11 8 | 28 7 1 
9 ; i 5 
1 2 
68 | 2 106 | 36 3 
100.000—500.000 
18 2 | 31 11 2 
10 3 | 16 8 
7 1 9 5 
6 10 1 
4 5 2 


Continued on page 32 
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Sam- 
pling 
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Dis- 
plays 
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Direct 
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Other 
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MANAGEMENT 


The Notions BE S ] 


Test City 


HOW NATIONAL SPACE 
BUYERS USE THE COURANT 
(YEAR 1939) 


Courant % 
of Total 
Hartford in Htfd. 
Courant Newspapers 


MISC. GENERAL ACCTS. 
Automatic Heating 13,650 lines 59.6 


Automatic 

Refrigeration 17,068 47.1 
Confections 13,728 54.6 
Education 8,264 86.3 
Fuel 19,860 46.5 
Furniture and 

Furnishings 9,405 46.5 
Heaters and Stoves 14,035 47.0 
Hotels and Resorts 78,118 57.5 
Industrial . 23,925 712 
Insurance 36,551 57.0 
Miscellaneous 53,205 64.6 
Publications 43,376 95.7 
Radio Sets ‘ .. 16,696 63.8 
Railroads 25,371 61.4 
Tours 7,245 97.5 
Wearing Apparel . 9,343 52.4 


AUTOMOTIVE GENERAL 


Garage and Service 


Stations 162,227 lines 76.2 
Gas and Oil 64 290 54.8 
Passenger Cars (new) 229,820 50.4 
Passenger Cars (used) 30,877 65.0 
Tires and Tubes 82,394 57.4 


FINANCIAL GENERAL 
Banks and Trust 


Companies 151,300 lines 56.0 
Stock and Bond 

Houses 130,666 68.5 

TOTAL 1,241,414 lines 60.6 


FIGURES FROM MEDIA RECORDS .. . YEAR 1939 


AUGUsT 1, 1940 


162 advertising experts picked Hartford as the best test 
city in the U. S. A. for a hypothetical 25¢ item. But 
Hartford would be an even better city for a more 
expensive item. Better than average in income and 
business activity, its prosperity is increasing all the time 
by the tremendous expansion of its aircraft, firearms 
and machine tool industries (Pratt & Whitney Aircraf, 
Hamilton Propeller, Colt’s, Pratt & Whitney division 
of Niles, Bement, Pond and other industries contributing 
to the preparedness program). In Hartford County 
industrial employment is 25.89) ahead of a year ago 
and man hours 30.7% ahead. 


The list at the left shows what space buyers thought of 
The Hartford Courant in this “Half-of-Connecticut” 
market during 1939, 


Courant coverage is not con- 
fined to a small area. In its 
more than 175 years of con- 
tinuous publication it has 
grown to the point where 2 
out of 3 of the able-to-buy 
families in half the area of 
Connecticut are Courant 
readers. 


To test BEST in the BEST test city—use 


Ghe Hartford Courant 


Represented Nationally By Gilman, Nicoll and Ruthman > 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detrou, Chicago, San Francisco 
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WHERE 


to Test? 


Binghamton 


N. Y.! 


[*t in the U.S, A. 


(Cities under 100,000) 


14" in U.S. A. 


(Cities of all sizes) 


MN 


to Test? 


(in Binghamton) 


Percentage of mentions for 
cities under 100,000 


RADIO 
Evening Papers 


Morning Papers 


WNBF 


CBS Basic Supplementary 
Only Radio Station for 50 
mile radius 


Represented by 


John Blair & Co. 


New York—Chicago 


Los Angeles San Francisco 


What Are the Best Test Cities? 


Contiqued from p1g2 30 


Middle Atlantic— Continued 


NEWSPAPERS 
Men- Radio Out- Car Sam-  Dis- | Direct Other 
City and State tions door Cards pling plays Mail 
M E S Total 


100,000-—500 000 Continued 


Scranton, Pa. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Reading, Pa. 

Newark, N. J. 


1 1 
2 2 
1 
Total 63 24 55 9 88 31 3 4 32 
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l nder 100,000 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Wilkes-Sarre, Pa. 
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Schenectady, N. Y. 
York, Pa. 
Bethiehem, Pa. 
Easton, Pa. 

Troy. N.Y 


es 


Eimira, N. Y. 

East Orange, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Hackensack, N. J. 
Bayonne, N. J. 


_— J ot ot DOD NNN ww 
sewn WwWwoNn Nw 


“~_ t ot ot 
_ 


Altoona, Pa. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Glens Falis, N. Y. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


tet et et 
—_ at et et 
“wn 
ot ot 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Pottstown, Pa. 1 1 1 


Total 66 32 57 8 97 27 6 3 33 45 5 3 
Middle Atlantic Total 204 84 170 37 | 291 °4 12 15 91 132 20 14 


South Atlantie 
Over 500.000 


Baltimore, Md. 13 5 12 2 19 10 5 9 2 
Total 13 5 12 2 19 10 5 9 2 


Atlanta, Ga. 17 3 13 16 9 3 4 12 2 
Washington, D. C. 6 4 4 8 3 1 1 3 1 1 
Wilmington, Del. 3 2 2 4 1 2 2 
Tampa, Fila 1 1 1 

Total 27 3 20 29 14 3 1 6 17 5 1 

Under 100,000 

Charlotte, N. C. 8 4 1 5 5 1 3 4 1 
Roanoke, Va. 4 2 2 4 1 1 
Savannah, Ga. 3 1 2 1 4 1 1 
Greensboro, N.C. 2 2 2 1 2 2 1 
Salisbury, Md. 1 1 1 
Hagerstown, Md. 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 

Total 19 8 9 1 18 8 1 6 4 3 

South Atiantic Total 59 22 41 3 66 33 3 2 17 35 1) 1 
Kast North Central 
Over 500.000 

Chicago, Ill. 33 2) 23 8 51 19 2 15 15 21 7 6 
Cleveland, Ohio 33 12 25 5 42 19 1 7 13 22 5 2 
Detroit, Mich. 22 8 13 7 28 15 3 6 6 15 4 3 
Milwaukee, Wis. 20 5 15 4 24 14 2 4 8 16 4 1 

Total 108 45 76 24 ~~ «145 67 8 32 42 74 20 12 


Continued on page 38 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Tell them and Sell them 


with The Binghamton Press 


THE BincHamron Market — Top ranking in the U. S. in its population group. 


Binghamton has an exceptional industrial employment record. According to 


New York State Department of Labor reports. Binghamton leads all other New 


York State cities by a comfortable margin in employment and payroll stability. 


Sales Management Test Market Study shows Binghamton in the forefront in 


the eves of leading agency executives. 


As a test market, Binghamton 
ranks 


Ist in the United States for all 


cities under 100,000 population. 


Ist in New York State cities un- 
der 100,000 population and only 
city in the state of its size men- 
tioned in the list of leading test 


cities. 


3rd in New York State for cities 


of all sizes. 


l4th in the U. S. regardless of 


population size. 


As an advertising medium, 
The Binghamton Press ranks 


ist in New York State cities un- 


der 100.000 population. 


Ist in Middle Atlantic States 
cities under 100,000 population. 


3rd in Middle Atlantie States 
cities of all sizes. 


Sth in the United States regard- 


less of population size. 


Survey votes give the Bingham- 
ton Evening Newspaper prefer- 
ence over all other media for 


coverage of the market. 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations shows the Binghamton 


City Zone population, w hich includes Endicott and Johnson 


City. to be 113,362 and Sales Management likewise ap- 


proves this figure. 


The Binghamton Press completely covers this rich, re- 


sponsive market—42,652 circulation at 14¢ per line. 


THE BINGHAMTON PRESS 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Dallas 


New York 


Chicago Atlanta 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


National Advertising Representatives 


Seattle 


AUGUST 


1940 


Advertising Agency 
Executives Pick 
Best Test Markets 


(Continued from page 29} 


Agency; M. H. Hackett, Inc.; Frank Best 
& Co.; Dorland International; Wendell P 
Colton Co.: Donovan, Armstrong; Alley & 
Richards; Foster & Davies. 


The editors wish to emphasize the 
fact that the Opinions on cities and 
media apply specifically to the product 
described in the statement. Respondents 
might have given different answers had 


the product been in a different price 


or distributed through other 
outlets. Several pointed out that thet 
answers might have been somewhat 
different if this had been one of their 
client's products and they had com- 
plete information about his gross mar- 
gin, the activities and success of his 
competitors, and similar facts. 


r inge, 


But since no considerable number 
could have known much about the 
problems of a specific actual product 
(let's say it was Flit, or Hormel’s 
onion soup) it was necessary to set up 
a hypothetical product, about which 
exactly the same amount of informa- 
tion was available to all. 


"Families Within 
35 Miles of Syracuse 


cumTeat 


a maw ene 


Now 


101,059 


CIRCULATION 


Central New York Gamilies* 


WHO SPEND 


$154,110,000.°° 
AT RETAIL fcr Year 


HERALD-JOURNAL 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 


32 Leading Test Cities 


(All of those receiving 10 or more 


mentions) 
Mentions 
(Out of a 
Rank City possible 162) 

1 Hartford .. 39 
+ 2 Chicago as 2 OS 
2. Cleveland .. 33 
‘. Peas ..... 30 
5. Philadelphia 27 
6.. Beeoit ...<5. srs eet 
7. Milwaukee . . 20 
Buffalo .... . 19 


8. New York and Brooklyn l 
8 Columbus, Ohio 1 
8. St. Louis ; 1 
8. San Francisco .... 19 
8. Los Angeles . 1 
14. Boston 1 


~ 
14. Rochester aa 18 
44. Hangnamion ......... 18 
—  - —— 17 
17. Indianapolis 17 
9. Dalles ....;. 16 
20. Providence .. baatata 15 


20. Kansas City, Mo. 


1 

22. Baltimore ; 13 
23. Portland, Ore. 12 
23. Sacramento .. 12 
23. Cincinnati 12 
23. Syracuse ene 12 
23. Springfield, Mass. . 12 
28 Des Moines ; 11 
9. Pittsburgh .. mer 10 
29. Harrisburg 


29. Grand Rapids 
29. Muncie ar 


Going back to the 1938 survey, and 
examining the special table of “‘lead- 
ers,’ we find that decided gains in the 
rankings were scored by Hartford, 
from Number 5 to Number 1, Peoria 
7 to 4, Philadelphia 12 to 5, Detroit 
17 to 6, Buffalo 0 to 8, Milwaukee 
10 to 7, Binghamton O to 14, San 
Francisco 15 to 8, Los Angeles 17 to 
8, Boston 19 to 14, Rochester 23 to 
14, and New York-Brooklyn 0 to 8. 


Ranking of the Cities 
Over 500.000* 


Mentions 
(Out of a 
Rank City possible 162) 
1. Cleveland 
1. Chicago .. 33 
3. Philadelphia 27 
{. Detroit ... ; rH: 
5. Milwaukee 20 


6. Buffalo 

6. New York and Brooklyn 
6. St. Louis .. 

6. San Francisco 

6. Los Angeles 


11. Boston 18 

12. Baltimore l 

13. Pittsburgh 10 
EE, See 


HIiGH-SPOT 
CITIES 


on Page 12, this issue 


a 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


wi 


Things Are Booming in the great industrial empire of 
the “Golden Horseshoe.” Men, machines, money— 
all move at accelerated pace. Like to make your sales 
boom here too? Easy! Reach the eight million pros- 
perous prospects within our borders through WJR 
and WGAR, the Great Stations of the Great Lakes. 


2 


Something to sell motorists? Here’s your spot. Seven out 
of ten “Golden Horseshoe” families own autos, burn 
nearly as much gas as all New York state, spend 
three hundred million annually in petroleum products. 


ge HERE’S TODAY'S NUMBER ONE MARKET 
i fosae Business analysts in mid-June tabbed the 
territory along the south of Lake Erie as 
part of the country’s best sales area; that 
between the lower reaches of Lake Huron 
and Lake Michigan as second best. Heart of 
this preferred selling region is the “Golden 
Horseshoe,” the super market blanketed by 
Radio Stations WJR and WGAR. 


THE GREAT STATIONS 
OF THE GREAT LAKES 


“See where Forbes agrees with our agency boys” 


“Yes, but smarter still that recom- 
mendation to use WJR and WGAR. 
Sales results show we're hitting 
hard in Michigan and Northern 
Ohio—getting bonus coverage in 
Indiana and Pennsylvania.” 


“Smart Suggestion, that plan of our ad- 
vertising agency to put on pressure in Ss 
Detroit and Cleveland. Forbes Maga- 
zine rates those two cities among the 
nation’s sales high spots.” 


- K = “HORSESHOE” DWELLERS HAVE A SWEET TCOTH 
A es -{ Tip to makers of sweets who may wonder where to launch 
2 WV tests On new yummy-yummies: Golden Horseshoe folks 
oe f in one year consume as much candy and confections as 
Is the combined sweets lovers of the cities of Chicago, 
w-a@ks> Philadelphia, Boston and Los Angeles. 


THE GOODWILL STATION 
THE FRIENDLY, STATION 


Basic Stations...Columbia Broadcasting System . 
Edward Petry & Co., Inc., Nat’l Representatives 


KEEN 
$PACE 
BUYERS 
lai 

THE Post- STANDARD 


eo TAL Siyheacidg, 


162 Ageney Execu- 


tives picked Syracuse 
as No. 2 test city in 
New York and Mid- 
dle Atlantic States. 
(city pop. from 100,- 
000 to 500.000 ) 


The same 162 Agency 
Executives automat- 
ically picked The 
Post-Standard when 
they named the No. I 
qualification for 
choosing a test mar- 
ket, namely Good 
advertising coverage 


at reasonable rates. 


the 


“response-ability” of 


Investigate 


Post-Standard — read- 
ers in relation to the 
advertising rate when 
next you test your 
selling formula in 
Syracuse. Then you'll 
understand why, 
“Keen Space Buyers 
Depend on The Post- 
Standard to Test Syr- 


acuse.” 


p >- 
—t anvam «“ 
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ow 
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THE POST-STANDARD 
DAILY — SUNDAY 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Representatives 


How Experts Chose Test Cities by 
Population Groups 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
South Atlantic 

East North Central 
East South Central 
West North Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 


Pacific 


U.S. A. 


Over 500,000 
City-Mentions 


No. % 

18 6.6 
75 27.6 
13 4.8 
108 40.0 
19 7.0 
38 14.0 
271 100.0 


100 000-500 ,000 
City-Mentions 


100.0 


7, Effective 
Buying 
Income 


practice. 


division of the national income. 


25 Cities Leading in the 


100.000-500,000 


Population Group * 


Rank City 
l Hartf rd 


2 Peoria 


3. Columbus, 


1 Rochester, N. Y 
5. Atlanta 
s 


} 


Indianapolis 


Dallas 


8. Providenc 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Portland, Ore. 
10. C:ncimnati 
10 Syracuse 
Springfield, Mass 
Des Moines 
Grand Rapids 
16. Denver 
New Haven 
17. Utica. 
19. Worcester 
19. Trenton 


16 Cities Leading in the 
“Under 100.0007 Group 


Rank City 


Binghamton 
2 Sacramento 


Harrisburg 


Washington 
19. Dayton 

19. Evansville 
Minneapolis 
19. New Orleans 


Mentions 
(¢ Jut of a 


possible 162) 


Mentions 
(Out of a 
possible 162) 


The 162 executives made 901 city-mentions, or an average of nearly six. The two columns 
at the extreme right show how close they came to correlating their test cities with the 
One of the rules which most of them laid down is that to 
be a good test city, the income should be average, but this rule is frequently ignored in 
The table indicates that the cities of the South. Southwest, and Mountain 
states would be inadequately covered. 


Rank 


Mentions 
(Out of a 


beri ssible 162) 


16 Cities Leading 
in Morning Newspaper 


Mentions 
(Out of a 
pe ssible 162) 


~~ I © 


Springfield, Mass 


MANAGEMENT 


TEST IT IN ROCHESTER 
ROCHESTER 


NO. 1 TEST CITY 


No. | of all cities —100,000 to 500,000 population, 
—in New York State and all the Middle Atlantic 
States! 


This is the consensus of opinion of 162 leading 
advertising agencies as determined by the latest 
Sales Management-Ross Federal Survey. (See 
page 30 of this issue.) 


A tip,—dug from wide experience,—that should b2 
invaluable to keen merchandisers! 


WHEC 


NO. 1 FAVORITE WITH 
ROCHESTERIANS ... 


If you lived in Rochester there would be no doubt 
in your mind about the WHEC lead in listener 
popularity. 


Rochester's leading stores and service organiza- 
tions know it. That is why they buy more time on 


WHEC. 


Agency time-buyers, nationwide, know it. That is 
why they buy more spot programs and more spot 
time on WHEC. 


It’s Logic! Test 
That Campaign 
in Rochester 

Through - - - - 


Representative: PAUL H. RAYMER CO.; 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco. 


BASIC CBS 


Syracuse an 
A-1 Test Market 


Orchids to the agency execu- 
tives who voted a high rank to 
Syracuse — they know their test 
markets. 


These tables show Syracuse 
SECOND among all cities of the 
cities of 100,000 to 500,000 
population in the middle Atlan- 
tic States. FIFTH among all cities 
in these same states regardless 
of size. TENTH in the United 


States for cities of its class. 


How About WSYR? 


Two-thirds of the executives 
voting for Syracuse mentioned 
radio as the test medium. We 
hope most of them were think- 
ing of WSYR with its 570 kilo- 
cycle coverage for Central New 


York. 


WSYR carries the best of the 
NBC shows which is evidence 
of agency regard — and as for 
local results, 70°, of the adver- 


tisers who used us in 1927 are 
on WSYR in 1940! 


The Capital Triangle 
and WTRY 


We have another fine market 
to offer — really 3 markets, for 
WTRY at Troy, spreads a 10- 
millivolt signal throughout the 
Troy-Albany-Schenectady Met- 
ropolitan Area — the 23rd rank- 
ing market of the U. S. With 
center-of-the-dial position at 950 
kilocycles and a fine program 
schedule, WTRY offers the best 


availabilities at lowest rates in 


this area. 


WSYR WTRY WKNE (wnsx 


Syrocuse, N.Y Troy, N.Y Keene, N.H. 


What Are the Best Test Cities? 


Continued from page 32 


East North Central—Continued 


NEWSPAPERS 
Men- Radio Out- Car Sam-  Dis- 
City and State tions door Cards pling plays 
M E S Total 


100.000-500.000 


Peoria, Ill. 30 
Columbus, Ohio 19 
Indianapolis, Ind. 17 
Cincinnati, Ohio 12 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 10 
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Dayton, Ohio 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Akron, Ohio 
Canton, Ohio 
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South Bend, Ind. 
Flint, Mich. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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35 89 26 ~=—s«:150 79 9 9 59 
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Under 100.000 
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Muncie, Ind. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Madison, Wis. 
Janesville, Wis. 
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Terre Haute, Ind. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Racine, Wis. 
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Lansing, Mich. 
Decatur, Ill. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Ottawa, Ill. 
Streator, lil. 
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LaSalle, iil. 
Peru, lil. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Jackson, Mich. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
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Danville, Il. 
LaSalle, Ind. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Lima, Ohio 
Evanston, Ill. 
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Kenilworth, lil. 
Galesburg, lil. 1 1 1 1 
Ashtabula, Ohio 
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Total 15 72 24 8 3 33 46 


East North Central Total 291 92 210 65 367 170 25 44 134 207 


East South Central 
100.000—-500.000 


Memphis, Tenn. 3 3 1 4 1 1 1 
Knoxville, Tenn. 2 2 1 3 1 1 2 
Birmingham, Ala. 2 1 2 1 4 2 2 3 3 
Nashville, Tenn. 1 1 1 2 
Louisville, Ky. 1 1 1 2 1 

Total 9 6 7 2 15 4 2 5 7 

Under 100,000 
oo j 

Montgomery, Ala. 2 2 1 | | 3 2 1 1 
Meridian, Miss. 1 1 ; 4 1 1 

Total 3 2 2 4 3 1 1 1 

East South Central Total 12 8 9 2 19 7 3 6 8 

West North Central 
Over 500,000 

St. Louis, Mo. , 19 5 17 4 26 9 4 8 15 

Total 19 5 17 4 26 Q 4 8 15 


Continued on page 44 


Direct Other 
Mail 
3 1 
2 
3 2 
1 
1 
1 1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
15 6 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
5 2 
40 20 
1 
1 1 
2 1 
2|1 
3 3] 1 
2 3 


SALES 


MANAGEMENT 


As Selected by 162 Leading Agency Men in 
Sales Management (Ross Fereral) Survey 


The Best 
Test Newspaper 


A.A.A.A. RATING 
Net Paid Circulation 
to Families 
Batio City Zone... ..87.2 
Ratio Trade Zone 79.6 
Peoria Journal-Transcript 


Chas. H. Eddy Co., National Representatives Best Test City! 


UTICA a leading test 


market for national advertisers 
BECAUSE 


Utica was voted into third place for all cities of New York State in this favored group with radio 
receiving mention on 62°, of all different votes cast for advertising media to be used. 


BECAUSE 


Utica has a typical racial cross section with a city population of 101,740 people, and a suburban 
population of 89,178 people. 


BECAUSE 
Utica has only one radic station WIBX with a Primary Area of 223,500; Secondary Area of 121,- 
750; Intermittent Area of 548,375; And whose buying power for a single year is more 
than $350,000,000. 


BECAUSE 


WIBX covers this market so completely it offers to any advertiser more circulation at a lower cost 
than any other medium. WIBX rates are based solely on the Primary Area coverage with the Sec 
ondary and Intermittent areas given as a plus. 


BECAUSE 


WIBX merchandising department working among wholesalers and retailers is one of the most effec- 
tive departments of its kind in the broadcasting field. 


WIBX 


UTICA, NEW YORK 


The Voice of the Mohawk Valley 


MEMBER COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM—EMPIRE STATE NETWORK, INC. 
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In Sales Managements T 
AMONG ALL CITIES 


Fr. a3ber 8 


mi: ee 


as 


Aerial View of Hartford’s Business and Insurance District vate . ae 


vt 


HARTFORD » CONN Res Ii 
in Nation for Cities = 
of All Sizes 


Again, Hartford, Conn., is First Choice among all cities, regardless of size, a8 [om 
the Nation’s Number One Test City. And this year, for the second time, Hartford’s [la 
‘Evening Newspaper’ (there is but one, The Hartford Times) was voted the best [ji 
medium to cover the market. Among the 162 agency executives who participated [Jam 
in the survey, Hartford and Hartford’s Evening Newspaper were voted the best pill 


Che Hart | 


One of the GANM 


The Rochester Times-Union The Elmira Star-Gazette The Utica Observer-Dispatch a, 
The Rochester Democrat & Chronicle The Elmira Advertiser The Utica Daily Press 


The Hartford. Conn., Times The Elmira Telegram The Ithaca Journal : 
J. P. McKinney and Son — 


E AGAIN! 
4 Market and Media Survey 


d 


AMONG ALL MEDIA 


ie 


tk 


Scene in One of America’s Greatest Department Stores—G. Fox and Co. 


> 7 Me, THE HARTFORD TIMES 
su: i ge in Nation in Total 
: Newspaper Votes 


| yes Ma 
j 7 os 4 
| Wie ae 


as |iombination for a test campaign, for Hartford not only received more votes in its 
d's Mass, in New England and in the Nation, but ‘Hartford’s Evening Newspaper’ re- 
st [itived more votes than any single newspaper or other type of medium listed in the 
ed jomplete National poll. And it’s well to remember a market and a medium that 


est ill produce quick results is a grand combination for continuous promotion 


nN NEWSPAPERS 


. x pewburgh News The Plainfield, N. J., Courier-News Danville, Ill., Commercial News 
, beacon N " 

as i Albany 0 News The Olean Times-Herald Saratoga Springs, Saratogian 

me * Osdensburg Journal The Malone Telegram Massena Observer 


I . ‘ 
mn — "S Chicago, San Francisco 


Indianapolis 


‘ % . } ° 
Summary of Test Market Data by Sections and Media 
* ° 
Table One 
Total Total TOTAL 
Mentions All NEWS- OUT- CAR SAM- DiS- DIRECT 
by Media NEWSPAPERS PAPER RADIO DOOR CARDS PLING PLAYS MAIL OTHER 
SECTION Cities Mentions 
Morning Evening Sunday | 
No No No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
No. No No 
New England 
15 citie 116 612.8 418 13.8 55 16.4 102 14.8 25 | 15.0 182 15.3 75 14.6 10 14.7 8 Pe 52 13.9 71 (11.7 | 15 | 12.8 5 8.9 
Middle Atlantic 
36 cities 204 22.7 669 22.2 84 25.0 17) 24.6 37 22.2 291 (24.4 94 18.312 17.6 15 14.4 91 |24.2 132 21.9 | 20 | 17.1 | 14) 25.0 
South Atlantic 
11 cities 59 6.5 166 5.5 22. «6.6 41 | 5.9 3 1.8 66 5.5 32 | 6.2 3 4.4 2 1.9 17 | 4.5 35 | 5.8 | 10 8.6 1 1.8 
East North Central | 
46 cities).. 291 32.4 1007 33.1 92 27.4 210 30.4 65 38.8 | 367 30.8 170 33.2 | 25 | 36.8 44 42.4 134 35.8 | 207 |34.4 | 40 | 34.1 | 20 | 35.8 
East South Central 
7 cities 1.3 46 1.5 8 | 2.4 $/1.3 2 1.2 19 | 1.6 7) 1.4 3 4. 6 | 1.6 8 | 1.3 2 i 1 1.8 
West North Centra! 
19 cities 82 9.1 273 9.0 30 | 9.0 62 | 9.0 | 15 9.0 | 107 9.0 50 | 9.8 5 7.4! 13 | 12.5 31 | 8.3 52 8.6 | 10 8.6 5 8.9 
West South Central 
11 cities 37 4.1 118 3.9 16 | 4.8 24 | 3.5 3 1.8 43 , 3.6 25 4.9 2 2.9 3 2.9 12 | 3.2 25 | 4.1 5 4.3 3 5.3 
Mountain 
3 cities 13 1.4 | 38 1.3 4/\1.2 9 | 1.3 2 1.2 1§ | 1.2 7) 1.4 1 1.5 1 9 3 8 10 | 1. 1 9 
Pacific 
16 cities 87 9.7 294 9.7 24 «7.2 64 9.2 15 9.0 | 103 8.6 52 10.2 7 | 10.3 | 18 | 17.3 29 | 7.7 64 10.6 14 11.9 7 | 12.5 
Total 
164 cities 901 100 3029 100 335 | 100 691 | 100 167 100 1193 100 | 512 100, 68 109 104 100 | 375 , 100 +604 | 100 117 100 56 100 
% of Total Media 
Mentions 100 11.06 22.81 5.51 39.38 16.90 2.24 3.43 12.38 19.94 3.86 1.85 
% of Total Media 
Mentions 1938 
study 100 13.33 27.19 6.43 46.95 17.08 4.12 3.36 9.71 15.50 1.95 1.33 
. . . 2 2 i F i. : . . 
Agency Executives Pick . —— 24 21 Cities Leading in 
e % AiCcaLo 2° oe T . 
a resee - 
Best Test Markets - Se 20 Total Newspaper Mention: 
6. Rochester 18 Mentions 
(Continued from page 36) 7. St. Louis . 17 _ (Out of a 
8. Binghamton 16 Rank City possible 162) 
16 Cities Leading in 9. Milwaukee 15 1. Bastford 52 
Evening Newspaper Mentions 9. Columbus, Ohio 15 2. Chicago “ 
11. Providence 14 3. Peoria 43 
Mentions 11. Boston 14 4. Cleveland 42 
(Out of a 11. Buffalo 14 5. Philadelphia 35 
Rank City possible 162) 14. Detroit 13 6. Rochester 31 
; os ae 7. New York and Brooklyn 30 
1. Hartford 34 14. San Francisco 13 ; 4 
ae te 25 4‘ ain 13 8. Boston 29 
« qa “. siile « 4 ° 
- 9. Detroit 28 
10. Providence 26 
10. St. Louis 26 
12. Buffalo 24 
12. Binghamton 24 
12. Milwaukee 24 
15. Los Angeles .. 22 
16. Columbus, Ohio 21 
. s 17. San Francisco 20 
important factors in choosing a TEST MARKET 18. Kanses Gity 19 
18. Cincinnati 19 
1. Good advertising coverage at reasonable rates. ‘ 18. Baltimore ’ 19 
2. An average income (as determined by Sales Management's 19. Springfield, Mass. 18 
Survey of Buying Power) which correlates closely with 
the section, or its population group. ee ° . 
z Se ae ee 21 Cities Leading in 
3. A population which is diversified, representative, well- P ‘ 
balanced, of average cultural level. Total Radio Mentions 
4. An average level of business activity. Mentions 
5. Suitable and sufficient distributive outlets. (Out of a 
6. Well-diversified industries. Rank City possible 162) 
7. A self-contained economy; be well-isolated in relation to 1. Hartford 26 
other larger markets. 2. Peoria 20 
%. Close to average retail sales per family. 3. Chicago 19 
9. Compact boundaries, for sales efficiency and frequent 5. Cleveland 19 
checks. 5. Buffalo 15 
10. Advertising media which will cooperate in making a test., 5. Detroit Ree 15 
Vv 5 Columbus, Ohio 15 
8. Milwaukee 14 
9. San Francisco 13 
ae eee 12 
| 10. Los Angeles 12 
: , _ ’ " 12. Boston 1 
EDWARD PETRY & CO. 12. Providence 11 
National Representatives ON THE NBC RED NETWORK 12. Rochester 


(Continued on page 46) 


SALES 


MANAGEMENT 


"key 


BUFFALO 


Best °*Test Market’ In N. Y. 


According to SALES MANAGEMENT'S survey. Buffalo is the best “test 
market” in the Empire State and is sixth best in the country among cities 
of 500.000 and over. 


Buffalo really tops the list of U.S. cities of over 500.000 . . . if the two 
most important factors used in this study are considered: 


FIRST: The Buffalo Evening News has a greater ratio of net paid cir- 
culation to total families (93.4% ) than any other newspaper in a city 
of over half a million, and the milline rate is one of the lowest. 


SECOND: Buffalo. in the richest state in the nation, has the highest 
average wage of any LU. S. city of over half a million. 


In every one of the ten factors used to determine the best test markets. 
Buffalo ranks high. Everything that makes Buffalo an attractive market 
for new products. contributes toward making it a continuously profitable 
market after the test is over. 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Buffalo’s Only Evening Newspaper----206,004 Net Paid Daily 
KELLY-SMITH CO.. National Representatives 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 


AUGUST 1, 1940 


City and State 


Continued from page 38 


West North Central—Continued 


NEWSPAPERS 
Men- Radio Out- Car 
tions door Cards 
M E Ss Total 


100.,000-500 000 


What Are the Best Test Cities? 


Sam- 


pling plays 


Dis- 


Direct Other 
Mail 


Kansas City, Mo 15 6 11 2 19 11 7 6 7 1 
rvs Des Moines, lowa 1 8 8 1 17 8 5 7 1 
i, Minneapolis, Minn. » 1 4 1 6 3 2 1 3 4 3 1 
Omaha, Nebr. 3 1 3 4 2 1 1 3 1 
Wichita, Kan. 2 1 1 2 4 2 1 2 1 
St. Paul, Minn. 1 1 1 1 
99 Duluth, Minn. 1 1 1 1 
4} Total 39 17 27 7 51 28 4 9 18 23 6 1 
Under 100.000 
ONE NEWSPAPER Topeka, Kan, sia] 3 64 124 
(tar Lincoln, Nebr. 4 2 4 1 7 3 1 
ee h ” Sioux City, lowa 4 2 4 1 7 2 1 1 4 1 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 3 1 1 2 
wraps f em up A Dubuque, lowa 2 1 2 1 4 1 1 
TO YOUR BEST Springfield, Mo. 2 2 1 1 4 1 1 
Rochester, Minn. 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Independence, Kan. 1 1 1 1 1 
ADVANTAGE Shenandoah, lowa 1 1 
Grand Island, Nebr. 1 1 
Davenport, lowa 1 1 1 1 1 
Total 24 8 18 4 30 13 1 5 14 2 1 
ADVERTISERS who have studied West North Central Total 82 30 62 15 107 «50 5 + #13 31 52) 0 5 
the $381,000,000 Buftalo-Niagara 
West South Central 
Falls retail market, endorse the 
unique advertising advantages of 100 000-500 000 
the one exclusive morning news- Dallas, Texas 16 7 8 2h an 2 6 | 12 4 1 
: New Orleans, La. 6 3 3 1 7 3 1 1 2 1 
5 Fort Worth, Texas 3 1 3 4 3 1 2 2 
paper. W ith an editorial purpose Houston, Texas 3 2 3 5 2 1 1 1 
El Paso, Texas ; 1 1 2 1 1 
which parallels the interest of the Oklahoma City, Okla. 1 1 1 2 
Tulsa, Okla. 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 
families with money CO spend, Total 31 16 20 3 39 22 2 3 10 19 4 3 
Courter-Express coverage assures 
Under 100.000 
greatest advertising eftectiveness 
, Little Rock, Ark. 3 1 1 2 3 1 
at lowest cost. All your first grade Texarkana, Tex.-Ark. 1 1 1 1 1 1 
° Galveston, Texas 1 1 1 1 
. ; , Sh t, La. 1 1 1 1 1 
prospects in New York Srate’s sec- — . 
Total 6 1 4 5 3 2 6 1 
ond largest market are active read- West South Central Total 37 17 24 3 44 25 2 3 12 25 5 3 
ers of the Courier-Express. Write 
. Mountain 
us to see important tacts which 
will give you invaluable help in 100 000-500 000 
your market studies of this area. Denver, Colo. 9 1 7 2 10 5 1 1 3 8 1 
Salt Lake City, Utah 1 1 1 1 1 
Total 10 1 8 2 W 6 1 1 3 9 1 
Under 100,000 
Phoenix, Ariz. 3 3 1 4 1 1 
( © Ek 7 » — Total 3 3 1 4 1 1 
ourier- Xp ess Mountain Total 3s1|4¢4;}e9!e2!|wil 1 1 3 1 
i M r t Test Market Study Shows a 
Buffalo 8th among all Citic Continued on page 46 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
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10 ADVERTISE, 


Just as sure as another day will be here tomorrow, 
someone will remark to a Times-Star representative, 
“Yes, yes, I know, the BEST time to advertise ‘in 
your paper is ALL THE TIME. But my appropria- 
tion’s limited, and what I want to know is when to 


schedule the limited space I’m able to buy?” 


Perhaps you're asking the same question (since so 
many other advertisers are) ... and interested to 
know that the Times-Star has gone to considerable 
effort for the 3rd consecutive year to give you’ an 


intelligent, up-to-the-minute answer. 


NEW YORK: Martin L. Marsh 
60 East Forty-second Street 


1, 1940 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT, President and Editor-in-Chief — Owners and Operators of Radio Station WKRC 


Just write for FREE file-folder entitled, ““What are 
the BEST Days to Advertise in Cincinnati?” Supple- 
mentary charts showing future planned payroll dis- 
bursements to be made by Cincinnati manufacturers 
will be mailed regularly, without obligation, to 


advertisers requesting copies of original report. 


The Times-Star carries MORE General Advertising 
than any other morning, evening or Sunday paper in 
the nation, outside of New York City and Chicago, 


to MORE Cincinnati families than any other daily. 


CHICAGO: Kellogc M. Patterson 
333 North Michigan Avenue 


WHATS THE NEXT BEST TIME 


IVhen You Can’t Make Tt ALL THE TIME? 


[45] 


We Quarrel with 
This Survey... 


BECAUSE IT’S BASED 
ON SPENDING $50,000! 


Here Is a Way You Can 
Make An Intensive Mar- 
keting Test for 1-10th 
that Amount. . . or Less! 


THE “CASH REGISTER” TEST 


gives you a test market of 118,000 famil- 
ies grouped in 7 diversified Pennsylvania 
markets a Metropolitan Area, an Up- 
per Income Suburb, a Middle Income 
Suburb. a small Industrial City, a mining 
Community, a College Town, and a typical 
“Small Town”. A’ dovetailed, composite 
test market that parallels your national 
market, 


TAILORED TO YOUR NEEDS 

Use THE “CASH REGISTER” TEST as a 
laboratory for copy, or a new package, or 
a new deal, a price change, 
marketing plan. You have 
fine new-papers for test media... trained 
fieldmen available for merchandising and 
detailing. You have retail sales figures 
“control town” 


your entire 


. adequate 
current data on family brand preferences. 
\ comprehensive, flexible service. Use as 


much or as little of it as vou need. 


YOU CONTROL ALL COSTS 


Only two charges actual advertising 


space used (35 cents a line) and cost | 


charges for field work. You control both. 
\ typical drug preduct test over 4 months 
might cost $1,605 . . . based on 300 lines 
of copy a week and sales-checking 60 key 
outlets every month at $1 per contact. A 
typical grocery product test over a 0 
months’ cael might run to $4,850 

figured at 500 lines a week and checking 
100 kev outlets every 60 davs. 
spectfu 


These are 
iwo extremes. our pattern sets 


yvour costs, 


FREE BOOK ON TESTING 

Write today for your free copy of “HOW 
rO PROFIT WITH THE CASH REG 
ISTER TEST.” It gives all the facts 
market media, field services, costs, and 
how best to use this flexible. accurate, 


economical test service. No obligation. 


TEST MARKET NEWSPAPERS 


PAUL vE GUZMAN, 


110 EAST 


Vational Manager 
2nd ST... NEW YORK CITY 
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What Are the Best Test Cities? 


Continued from page 44 


premium, or | 


facilities .. . | 


Pacific 
NEWSPAPERS 
Men- ___ Radio| Out- Car Sam- Dis- Direct Other 
City and State tions door Cards pling plays Mail 
E S Total 
( ver 500,000 
San Francisco, Cal. 19 3 «13 4 | 2 | 13 1 5 8 | 14 3 1 
Los Angeles, Cal. 19 8 10 4 22 12 4 5 7 12 3 3 
Total sin | 23 8 | 42 2 5 0 15 2 6 4 
100 000-500 ,000 
Portland, Ore. 12 4 9 2 15 7 1 3 | 10 
San Diego, Cal. 5 1 4 2 7 3 1 1 3 
Seattle, Wash. 5 2 4 6 2 2 3 2 
Oakland, Cal. 3 2 1 3 2 1 3 
Spokane, Wash 2 1 1 2; 1 1 1 
Total 27 8 | 2] 5] 33 | 15 5 5 | 20 2 
| | | | 
Under 100,000 
Sacramento, Cal. 12 1 12 1 14 5 2 2 9 4 1 
Fresno, Cal. 3 3 1 4 3 1 1 2 3 
San Bernardino, Cal. 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Salem, Ore. 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 
Berkeley, Cal. 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 
Pasadena, Cal. 1 1 
Stockton, Cal. 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 
San Jose, Cal. 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 
Total. ... . 22 5 21 2 28 12 2 3 9 18 6 3 
Pacific Total 87. 24 | 64 15 103. 52 7 2 2% 64 14 7 
Advertising Agency Calvert Points Out the 
Executives Pick Contributions of Repeal 
Best Test Markets Amplifying a Contributions-of-Re- 
peal campaign, begun last month in 
(Continued from page 42) point-of-sale material, package inserts, 
etc.. for dealers, Calvert Distillers 
4 oe ay ste Corp. will run a series of five con- 
ingnamton . oo a 
18 Beltimoce . 10 sumer ads on this theme this month, 
19. Philadelphia through Erwin, Wasey & Co., New 
19, Atlanta ..... York agency. 
19. Be Baas kd cies 6s a) meg eee 
: The five 72-line ads, in_ poster 
_ : style, all will appear on the same day 
The agency executives used consid —- ; 
» SR ; i on different pages of each newspaper 
erable discrimination in choosing re ag. 
ng 4 ws a A total of 148 newspapers in 12> 
media for specific cities The two 
; " large cities, with combined circulation 
tables immediately preceding offer ro 
ir, code al of 18,000,000, will be used for this 
pre.f of this statement. Among the 
- ce <r ; series, which 1 is in addition to Calvert s 
first ten cities in total city-mentions, I q TI 
1 - regular | u am] alg : 1€ 
only these appear among the first ten gular “product” = camy : 
‘ wm same messages will be 5 i by 24 
in both newspaper and radio mentions: ‘ -§ 
three- and two-sheet posters and car 
Hartford, Peoria, Chicago, Cleveland, ‘ 
. cards, 
and Detroit. ba 
TI T ‘ ; ; The five ads point out, respective y; 
ne to Owing cities are in the news- that the alcoholic beverage industry 
paper first ten but. not in the corre- employs — 1,000,000 people; pays 
sponding radio list ; Philadelphia, es: 000.000.000 in w ages annu ally ; 
Rochester, New Y ork-Brooklyn, Provi- pays $1.000.000.000 in taxes annu uly; 
dence, St. Louis. In the radio first ten pays $50,000,000 annually to the rail- 
but not in the similar newspaper list roads, and, since Repeal, has bought 
are Buffalo, Columbus, Milwaukee, 480,000,000 bushels of grain from 


San Francisco, Dallas, Los Angeles. 


American farmers. 
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HOME 
DELIVERED 


—70% of The Detroit Times 
daily city and suburban circula- 
tion is delivered DIRECT to the 
HOME by regular Times carriers. 


eliroil lime 


% Nearly 50,000 
Increase Over 
June, 1939 


Daily: 
The LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN OUR HISTORY 


Sunday: 
The LARGEST CIRCULATION 
OF ANY MICHIGAN NEWSPAPER 


In Detroit— 
The Trend Is to The Times 


THE DETROIT TIMES 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


Gites 


"TH 


—86% of The Detroit Times 
TOTAL daily circulation is 
concentrated in the important 
city and suburban retail trad- 
ing area. 


Strathmore Finds Six Practical 
Advantages in a Test T 


Test territories can be the solution to twin problems: How 


to minimize and localize sales, advertising and promotional 


flops - 


and how to capitalize most successfully on all the 


good ideas. Strathmore finds that a test territory saves them 


money - 


BY JOHN 


and makes them money. 


D. ZINK 


| ice-President in Charge of Sales, Strathmore Paper Co., 
West Springfield, Mass. 


OW can a test territory save 

money? By pre-testing a sales 

idea in a limited territory, and 

so saving the bigger expense 
of national coverage if the idea is in 
effective or could be improved before 
putting into general use. For some 
times a good idea in theory does not 
work out in practice, or would be con- 
siderably more effective if improved 
after a trial in a test territory. 

How can a test territory increase 
sales? By showing how to get max- 
imum sales per dollar in sales methods, 
selling helps, advertising, et 

What is a test territory? A small 
section of an actual market to be used 
for testing new sales :deas of all sorts. 
What kind of new sales ideas? New 
dealer relations or arrangements, new 
or improved products, new selling 
methods, new advertising, field re 
search, etc. 

What is the expense of a test terri- 
tory? No extra expense if set up on 
the basis of a regular sales territory. 

About three years ago, Strathmore 
Paper Co., decided to have a test terri 
tory. The first step was to select a 
territory that would be “‘typical.’” This 
would mean having at least one large, 
one medium-sized, and one small city. 
The territory selected was the state of 
Ohio, having two large cities, one 
medium, and two small. This gave us 
economy of travel, for all cities could 
be covered on one trip. 

The next point was to select a com- 
pany representative with proper back- 
ground to do the various types of 
work. It was desirable for the repre 
sentative to have knowledge of sales, 
advertising and promotion, because he 
would have to do with all of these 
functions and would also be acting as 


r a 
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a field salesman. Therefore, the man 
selected was from the sales promotion 
department where the results of the 
experiment could be quickly inserted 
into the sales program. 

What results did we get front the 
test territory? Many practical, worth- 
while results as reported under specific 
heading is in this article; but it may 
also be noted that actual sales in the 
test cities increased in varying degrees 
up to 659% in one city in a two-year 
interval. 

Now what was done and what can 
be done in a test territory? For con 
venience, let’s divide the subjects into 
sections. 

1. Agency or dealer arrangements: 
First a study was made in the test ter- 
ritory of each local market to insure 
that conditions were favorable for 
maximum sale of the merchandise. In 
two cases a change of dealer plan was 
apparently desirable, for in these cities 
there were too many agents to allow 
real selling interest on the part of the 
local salesmen. The answer was to se- 
lect a smaller number of agents of the 
right type and quality. Then to change 
from an exclusive agency arrangement 
to a cooperative arrangement between 
the merchants still left. This in itself 
made the Strathmore franchise more 
valuable to the remaining merchants, 
and simultaneously created greater sell- 
ing interest on the part of these mer 
chants’ salesmen. 

Incidentally, the paper merchants 
appreciated the new selling arrange- 
ment and actually suggested certain 
new features which later were adopted 
by other territories. 

So in this way a test territory can 
sometimes be used to improve dealer 
arrangements, dealer interest and deal. 


erritory 


er effectiveness whether the industry is 
paper or some entirely different mer- 
chandise. 

2. Try out new products: Many 
companies, of course, try out new prod- 
ucts in a small territory before intro- 
ducing the products everywhere. In 
the case of our company, there is very 
little need to try out new products, be- 
cause most of the papers are either 
staple or novelty; in either case, the 
experience of the company, plus some 
possible checking with style or color 
experts, is sufficient to insure a good 
reception of the line. 

However, our test territory does per- 
form an important function immedi- 
ately after a new line is introduced. At 
that time a field survey among the 
trade is made to determine two things: 

What the trade thinks are the im- 
portant sales points of the product 
and how the product will be used. 

What kind of a sales program is 
needed to gain maximum sales mo- 
mentum for the product. 


Determining Campaign Tacties 


Recently a new line of paper was 
introduced and the initial advertising 
featured the main sales points of the 
product. Then a field check-up con- 
firmed our listing of sales points, 
added other unforeseen sales uses, and 
disclosed greater market enthusiasm 
than expected. So, with this knowl- 
edge, an aggressive follow-up cam- 
paign was developed with sales bul- 
letins, selling tools, etc. 

If a complete sales program for this 
paper had been planned in advance, it 
would not have been as effective as if 
planned directly after the introduction 
of the paper when it could capitalize 
on actual field reaction. Consequently 
the test territory proved its worth in 
this matter. 

3. Try out new advertising: Many 
companies use test campaigns in lim- 
ited territories to select the campaign 
which proves most effective. 

In our case, the test territory is not 
used for this purpose because past €x- 
perience is sufficient for the creation 
of an advertising program. 

However, the test territory does 
render a valuable service in various 
ways. It is often used to study what 
particular advertisements create max- 
imum interest and get maximum re- 
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sults. This kind of a study can be 
easily made with paper merchants, 
their salesmen, and _ even print- 


ers and advertisers. The result? Ac- 
cumulative knowledge from the field 
which can be used to advantage in the 
creation of future advertising. 

A test territory can determine what 
is needed or desirable in the matter 
of cooperative or local advertising. 
The representative in the territory can 
frequently gain practical ideas from 
his close contacts regarding what kind 
of local advertising is needed, will be 
used, and is most effective. 

With many, perhaps most com- 
panies, it is a problem to “merchan- 
dise”” magazine advertising effectively. 


A feature of a current sponsored, 


A study in the test territory discloses 
that the ordinary reprint of a magazine 
advertisement gets very little attention 
and practically no use by the salesman. 
We have found that occasional large 
and unusual broadsides will be read 
and used, partly because of their size, 
and partly because they tell a complete 
story about the benefits of magazine 
advertising. In this case, the test 
territory pointed out a way to gain 
real effectiveness in the merchandising 
of magazine advertising. 
4. Doing sales research. There is a 
wide-open field for practical sales re- 
search in most industries. This may 
deal with sales policies, sales methods, 
special market opportunities, etc. 


ACTUAL STANDINGS OF TWELVE 
STATIONS IN MAIL COUNT 
AS OF AUGUST Ist, 1940 


Power (Day) 


Rank Stations 


five-a-week quarter-hour spot pro- 
gram is a song book, offered to the 
radio audience for 15c each. Latest 
results show that of the twelve se- 
lected stations on which the offer 
is made. WMC is leading in pulling 
the response...leading by a mar- 
gin of NEARLY TWO TO ONE the 
second place station...leading a 
list that includes FIVE FIFTY THOU- 
SAND WATT STATIONS! 


You can’t beat that for results! 


5,000 WATTS DAY 


WMC Memp! 
WSMB 


_WMC 


MEM P H * 
NBC RED narwean 
OWNED AND OPERATED BY 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


“The South’s Greatest News paper” 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE: THE BRANHAM CO. 


Member of South Central Quality Network 
a KWKH-KTBS Shreve; 


ist WMC 5,000 WATTS 
2nd A 50,000 
3rd B 50,000 
4th Cc 5,000 
4th D 50,000 
6th E 5,000 
7th F 50,000 
8th G 5.000 . 
9th H 5,000 éa 
10th I 50,000 7 
llth J 5.000 4 
12th K 5,000 
Details furnished upon 
request 


High-Spot City 


t @ KARK Little Rock 


For example, let's take the subject 
of sales methods. How do the sales- 
men sell today? What, if anything, do 
they carry to help them sell? Do the 
men sell the whole line or only part? 
Why? What do the outstanding sales- 
men do that the “average” men fail 
to do? What are the salesmen’s most 
important problems? What are the 
main sales resistances they meet and 
how can these be overcome? 

A field study will disclose the 
answers to these questions and the 
answers are often astounding. In the 
last several years selling has changed, 
radically in some industries. Yester- 
day's sales technique may not be ef.- 
fective today. Also, it is impossible 
from a desk job to keep abreast of 
selling conditions, market changes, 
etc., and that is why sales executives 
today are traveling more than ever 
before. But a casual trip seldom can 
produce as much practical information 
about selling habits and practices as 
can be secured by a man who has 
close, friendly field contacts over a 
period of time in a test territory. 

You may say, “Why don't the sales- 
men make known their habits and 
wants?”’ Because they usually don't 
think of it or are ‘too busy selling.” 
However, they are glad to tell when- 
ever they are asked. Sales research in 
a test territory can at little or no ex- 
pense produce more accurate and prac- 
tical sales information than could be 
secured by a stranger making an im- 
personal outside survey. 

Tests for Sales Tools 

5. Trying out selling materials or 
sales tools: Im most industries sales 
materials or sales tools are a very 1m- 
portant part of the selling picture. It 
is surprising how little some salesmen 
use these materials. Why? The sales- 
men say the tools ‘‘do not carry enough 


information,” “are not interesting, 
“are too heavy,” “too big,” “imprac- 


tical,” etc. And when the salesman 
fails to use the selling materials, the 
company supplying them has just 
wasted its money. 

What can be done? The test terr:- 
tory gives the opportunity of person- 
ally testing new sales materials in the 
field. Also the sales tools can be dis- 
cussed with local salesmen and per- 
haps tested by them, too. 

A year ago we supplied each of 
2,000 salesmen with a large box 
(13 x 19 inches) showing a new pfo- 
gram on a new group of papers. The 
box was impressively introduced at 
local sales meetings. Because the idea 
was new and the box was impressive, 
most salesmen used it. But they com 
plained about the size of the box 
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This year the box was made smaller 
and easier to carry. Consequently, it 
was used widely and with real effec- 
tiveness. However, a_ recent field 
check-up suggests a change for next 
year: All pieces of a size to fit a brief 
case in order to get maximum sales 
use of the materials in the field. 

Another case: A company decided 
that a giant portfolio would be im- 
pressive and would capitalize on the 
very size of the piece. What hap- 
pened? Local salesmen refused to 
carry this portfolio, and so the com- 
pany had a total loss of its sizable in- 
vestment in the portfolio which was 
‘apposed to help increase sales! 

A test territory can simultaneously 
save money and gain greater effective- 
ness from selling materials. Salesmen 
want and appreciate materials that are 
practical and helpful. But in introduc- 
ing selling materials of this sort to the 
trade, it should always be stressed that 
the material has been tried out in ad- 
vance and proved to be effective. 

6. Detecting market trends: One 
real advantage of a test territory is to 
detect changing market conditions and 
market trends. In some _ industries, 
changes in products, prices and sales 
programs are rather rapid and where 
the man handling the test territory is 
of the proper research type and be- 
comes friendly with the trade, he is 
in a fine position to detect trends at 
an early enough date to allow the com- 
pany to do something about it 

Also, by keeping his eyes and ears 
open, he can frequently uncover ideas 
for the improvement of the product or 
for a possible new product at a higher 
or lower price. Then the company can 
experiment and perhaps be first in the 
held and so gain a real advantage over 
competition. 


For Studying Competition 


Occasionally it is advantageous in 
the test territory to study competition, 
to discover what other companies are 
doing, to get their advertising, and 
particularly to learn about new things 
of any sort that are being developed or 
introduced to the trade 

Such a study of competitive practice 
may disclose mistakes which can be 
avoided or possibly improvements in 
practice which has been established by 


competitors. Such information is of 
course invaluable. 
What conclusions can be reached 


about a test territory? 

It can be used to test out new ideas 
about dealer relations, products, mod- 
ern sales methods, selling materials, 
advertisements 

It can save money from being spent 
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ineffectively and can gain maximum 
value per dollar spent. 

It can serve as a guide for keeping 
all parts of the sales program thor- 
oughly abreast of market conditions 
and opportunities 


Crosley Announces New 
**CGlamor-Tone” Radios 


Crosley Corp., Cincinnati, “to mark 
the twentieth year of Crosley radio,’ 
made ‘‘a rather important announce 
ment” in the July 20 issue of Saturday 
Evening Post: To wit, that Glamor- 
Tone is here. Glamor-Tone, accord- 
ing to the full-page ad in color, is 


a new type of fidelity in sound.” 
Brief copy, by agent Roy S. Dur- 
stine’s Cincinnati office, captions an il- 
lustration of a glamorous lady listen- 
ing to a Glamor-Tone and reads, 
“Cities like Paris and Hollywood have 
glamor. You can find it in certain 
ships and trains—and in people 
There is glamor in great musicians 
ind the music they create. Yes, and 
there is glamor in the tone of the 
Crosley Anniversary radio for 1941.” 
The same rather important an 
nouncement is also appearing, in 
staggered insertions, in Collier's, Time, 
New Yorker and Life. Dealer coop- 
erative newspaper advertising will 


feature Glamor-Tone later. 


Clients 


Group IV, Savings Banks As 


The Texa 


4 BAS! 


served s 


(In order of appointment) 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Company 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Association of American Soap and Glycerine Producers, Inc. 
ociation of the State of New York 

Bank of the Manhattan Compan: 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U.S. 
Copper & Brass Research 
Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference 
White Rock Mineral 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


Beech-Nut Packing Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. 

United Brewers Industrial Foundation 
Holmes & Edwards Division, 
International Silver Compan) 

Phos. Cook & Son —Wagon-Lits, Inc. 

\ir Conditioning and Commercial Refrigeration Department, 
General Electric Company 


Pepsi-Cola Company 


Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising * Merchandising Gounsel 


34H STREE! 


“NOT HOW MUCH, 


Assn. 


Springs Co. 


Company 


>» NEW YoRK 


BUT HOW WELL’’ 
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Sales and advertising executives should look for this symbol in SALES MANAGE- 


MENT advertisements as indication of a highly favorable current income ratio in the 


area indicated — a_ practical expression of the SM “High-Spot-Cities-of-the-Month”™ 


ratings given on page 12, this issue. 
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Kemp, Crosse & Blackwell, Lead 


Tomato Juice Market in N. Y. C. 


C & B garner 16% of sales on liquid ounce basis, by con- 


centrating in high class outlets, reports Grocery Laboratory. 


SURVEY of tomato juice sales 
in typical New York food out- 
lets, surveyed by The Grocery 
Laboratory Division of Bur- 

nett & Brenner & Egert, indicates that 
the tomato juice market in the met- 
ropolitan area is topped by Kemp's 
Sun-Rayed brand, closely followed by 
Crosse & Blackwell, The former has 
21.2% of the market (on a liquid 
ounce basis) and Crosse & Blackwell 
1O.1%. 


Distribution Not Answer 


Kemp's lead seems to be accounted 
for to a large extent by the fact that 
it is stocked by 81% of the dealers, 
but there is very definite proof that 
distribution isn’t the whole answer to 
sales in the findings that Crosse & 
Blackwell, a good second in sales vol- 
ume, is stocked by only 27% of the 
distributors. 

The following table is based on a 
one-month inventory study in the 75 
independent food outlets which, The 
Grocery Laboratory finds through re- 
peated tests, give a fair cross section of 
New York's food business. The stores 
are picked as being typical of income 


groups, racial groups, geographic 
areas. 

% Sales 

% Stores (Liquid 
Stocking ounce basis) 

Tce Peau ed 81% 21.2% 
Crosse & Blackwell 27 16.1 
Campbell ......... 69 10.8 
College Inn....... 77 10.3 
ME scleatancads 30 6.7 
WUNDE ascrce pea 3() 1.3 
White Rose ...... 35 41.2 
_ eee 35 $2 
Mrasdale .......+:% 18 2.2 
Beech-Nut ........ 35 re 
Bernice coeecescees 18 1.9 
ee 8 1.4 
EN Gi ccurats eratetnte sit 31 0.9 
Miscellaneous .... 14.7 

100.0 


According to The Grocery Labora- 
tory, the stores in the Class A areas 
(high income group) do 11.8% of 
the total dollar volume of all food 
sales. Those catering to the B or 
middle class group do 41.1% and the 
stores serving the C or low income 
area do 47.1%. 


Tomato juice sales do not follow 
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the general pattern. Thirteen and eight 
tenths per cent of sales are in stores in 
A areas, 57.2% are in the B group, 
and only 29% in the C area stores. 

The success of Crosse & Blackwell 
seems to be definitely tied -up with 
their concentration in the better class 
neighborhood stores, All of their dis- 
tribution is in the A and B stores. 
Thus, while having only 27% distri- 
bution of all stores, the company has 
75% distribution in stores serving A 
income families and 56% distribution 
in the B group—or a total of 61% 
distribution in A and B groups com- 
bined. 


Large Unit Sales Aid C & B 


Another striking difference between 
the Kemp and the Crosse & Blackwell 
sales plan has to do with the sales by 
size of can. In unit sales Kemp’s lead 
is far more marked than the 21.2% 
versus 16.1% division, but Crosse & 
Blackwell comes up strongly through 
its high concentration of sales in 24- 
ounce cans whereas nearly 81% of the 
Kemp business is in 12-ounce cans. 

The following comparison shows 
the division of sales between Kemp 
and Crosse & Blackwell by size of can. 


7.6% of C&B sales are in the 50 ounce can 


8.7% ‘“* Kem 50 


The average weight of the unit sale 
for these two brands is: 

ore er 

Kemp 

Of Kemp’s market 25.2% is in C 
about the average of the to- 
mato juice field as a whole. In the 
more important upper income market, 
ounce sales of C&B are greater than 
of Kemp. Oddly enough, these upper 
income families do not choose the 
larger size cans of Kemp. In stores 
serving this market, 76.6% of the 
ounce sale of Kemp are in the 12- 
ounce cans—whereas 62.3% of the 
sales made in the same market by 
Crosse & Blackwell are in the 24- 
ounce Cans. 


....13.0 ounces 


stores 


Contract Plan Assures “Push” 


A feature of the Crosse & Blackwell 
marketing plan is a contract which 
salesmen place with dealers in advance 
of the canning season which ties the 
dealer up to a purchase of 150 pounds 
minimum of C&B products. In return 
for this advance commitment, the 
dealer gets a considerable discount. 
For example, on a case of tomato juice 
in quart sizes, the Opening price for 
the 1939-40 season was $2.10. A case 
by the net contract price to merchants 
signing the advance contract is $1.95. 
The regular case price of No. 5 cans 
of tomato juice was $2.40 as against 
$2.15 to signers of the contract. 

The 1939-40 contract called for the 
buyer to accept delivery of one-third 
of the quantities on or before Novem- 
ber 1, 1939, two-thirds on or before 
February 1, 1940. Significant phrases 
from the contract are: 


“Should the seller’s prices decline prior 
to the completion of this contract, the seller 
guarantees to accord such lower prices to 
the buyer. 


“The seller agrees to furnish the buyer 
with the merchandise contracted for, at the 
prices shown and subject to the above con- 
ditions, except in case of short pack, when 
buyer agrees to pro-rata distribution. 


“Impairment of buyer’s credit releases 
seller from any obligation under this con- 
tract. 


Buyer Please Read Carefully 


In case seller is unable to make full 
delivery by reason of government com- 
mandeer, requisition or reservation, strike, 
flood, fire, crop shortage, and/or damage, 
failure of transportation facilities, or for 
any cause or condition beyond seller's con- 
trol, seller shall pro-rate delivery. If seller 
is unable to perform any other of its obli- 
gations under this contract by reason of the 
foregoing causes, such obligations shall at 
once terminate and cease. If by virtue, 
reason or affect of any provision of Federal 
and State Governments or any Governmental 
Agency and any producer, canners, packers, 
or manufacturers agreement incidental 
thereto, it becomes necessary for vendor to 
increase wages, salaries, and other cost of 
production, then this contract shall be null 
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Philadelphi to Boston. ore . . eeeeeveere 1.00 


and void and vendor shall be discharged 
from all and any liability arising here- 
inder.”’ 


A special study made by The Grocery 
Laboratory on grocer reactions to the 
Crosse & Blackwell contract plan indi- 
cates that the contract has definitely 
helped C&B to sell more. A typical 
comment is ‘We are always pushing 
it,’ and many of the stores keep con- 
tinuous piled displays of the 24-ounce 
can. 

The grocers see many advantages to 
Crosse & Blackwell—such as increas- 
ing the unit sale, working in a wide 
variety of C&B products, stocking by 
the dealers instead of in warehouses 
and making possible planned produc- 
tion. 

The disadvantages to the store 
keepers as seen by them are that the 
advance contracts often bring about 
selection of wrong items, the contract 
tends to load them with one brand or 
one container, that their money is tied 
up in advance, and that “We are work- 
ing for C&B with time, money and 
insurance hanging over the store, 
which means that we must push their 
products.” 


Consider the Young 
Engineer in Adding 
to the Sales Force 


HE much-debated survey, ‘‘How 
1,000 College Seniors Rate Sell- 
ing Work as a Career,”’ appear- 
ing in SALES MANAGEMENT for 
February 1, was made among students 
taking general academic work or 
courses in commerce. Students taking 
professional courses—law, medicine, 
engineering—were omitted. 

Robert S. Stainton, of Purdue Uni- 
versity’s Department of General Engi- 
neering wondered how engineers 
looked upon selling as a career and 
made his own survey among 300 Pur- 
due engineering students, mostly sen- 
iors, with a few juniors. The field was 
limited to men doing general engi- 
neering work, thus for the most part 
eliminating research and design men. 
Samples were taken from courses in 
proportion to the enrollment in the 
courses, and added together to make 
the total. 

The results show that Purdue engi- 
neers favor selling slightly more than 
the average academic student, the pet- 
centages being 49% and 45%, respec- 
tively, 

Engineers were not as positive in 
their choice as was true of students 
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taking academic courses, Only 19% 
were sure that they wanted to take up 
sales work as a career and 30% leaned 
toward selling but were unsure. In the 
SALES MANAGEMENT - Ross Federal 
survey, 31% of the students seemed 
to be sure and 14% doubtful. This 
seeming lack of decision is probably a 
reflection of the all-’round conserva- 
tiveness of engineers. They do not 
want to make a decision until they are 
sure of the ground. 


The students who are taking courses 
in personnel indicated a decided pref- 
erence for selling. Sixty-four per cent 
of these students seemed to feel that 
the knowledge they gained of human 
nature in the personnel courses would 
be of advantage in selling. 

The engineers apparently have more 
decided opinions on the subject of sell- 
ing than the academic student. At 
least they have more opinions. For 
instance, 61% of the engineers who 
favored selling as a career have had 
some experience in selling and liked it. 
This compares with 48% in the SALES 
MANAGEMENT-Ross_ Federal survey. 
The idea of greater financial reward 
in selling seems imbued in the engi- 
neer about to the same extent as the 
academic student and the thought that 
selling experience will be good any- 
where is also outstanding with the 
engineer. 


Students Need Sales Course 


Of those who lean toward selling, 
80% believe that selling is a good 
field for advancement; 79% feel that 
they would be performing a service to 
the public in distributing goods as 
against only 15% of the academic 
students. 

A remarkable feature of the engi- 
neers who lean away from selling is 
the fact that 54% of them doubt that 
financial rewards would be worth- 
while. This compares with only 37% in 
the SALES MANAGEMENT-Ross Federal 
survey. Considering that the sales en- 
gineer is really a consulting engineer 
in his line and that as such he would 
most likely be on a salary, this dread 
of instability of income is surprising. 
Apparently the idea of commissions is 
ingrained in the minds of engineers 
and they are afraid that they will 
starve before they can bring in an 
order for a new central power station 
from some utility company. 

The most crying need in a typical 
engineering school seems to be for 
sales courses which will give the men 
some training. Seventy-seven per cent 
of the coming engineers who do not 
favor selling—and even 52% of those 
who do—feel that their academic 
training has not prepared them for it. 
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4 magazine 


with nearly 20,000,000 readers! 


EVER BEFORE in publishing 
story has an audience of such 
wt size been won by a maga- 


Never before have so many people 
en exposed each week to the pages 
fany magazine... 

Why, then, has LIFE captured 


enormous total of nearly 
00,000* readers every issue? 


Because LIFE presents truth and 
dlity to a world hungry for and 
Sally in need of both. 


Because LIFE’s new-age jour- 
ism does this in a vivid, pen- 
gating, and stimulating way... 


sUGUST 


because people like LIFE’s clari- 
fying, picture-and-word editor- 
ial technique. 


This presentation of urgently 
wanted information not only makes 
many millions willing to pay out more 
money for LIFE than is paid for any 
other magazine—it prompts them to 


pass LIFE on to millions more to see 
and read. 


Thus LIFE, among all maga- 
zines, has attained the largest 
audience and the most potent 
market in America. 


*Scientifically established and reported in 
LIFE’s Continuing Study of Magazine Au- 
diences. Latest findings, for instance: 


Magazine Circulation Audience 


COLLIER’S . 2,931,708 . 15,800,000 
LIBERTY . . 2,590,410 . 14,000,000 
LIFE . . . 2,857,738 . 19,900,000 
SATEVEPOST 3,298,375 . 13,200,000 


Circulation figures from Publishers’ State- 
ments—3 Months Ending March, 1940, 
net paid excluding bulk. 


MecCall’s Launches 
New Plan for 
Product Standards 


A new nation-wide plan by which 
business and the consumer jointly can 
fix, maintain and publicize standards 
for American products—without gov- 
ernment dictation—is currently offered 
to the country by The Institute of 
Standards, Inc. The plan was worked 
out by McCall's magazine—though 
the Institute, which implements it, ‘‘is 
not a profit-making corporation nor a 
device to create profit for any specific 


pusiness enterprise’’—to enable mem- 
ber manufacturers, testing laboratories, 
consumer organizations and publishers 
to collaborate ‘‘to bring order and di- 
rection to the consumer movement in 
America.” 

Otis L. Wiese, editor of McCall's, 
described it to manufacturers in a let- 
ter sent out late in July inviting busi- 
ness to join up. He hopes the Institute 
will be in active operation by Sep- 
tember. 

The basic objective is to create 
greater product acceptance on the part 
of the public, and to set up another 
basis for reader confidence in product 
advertising—the issuance of the In- 
stitute of Standards’ symbol which is 


Livestock Sales Mean 
Millions to Families 
in the Prosperous 


STAR-TELEGRAM Avrea 


Livestock Producers in Fort Worth, 
North and West Texas in 1939 
received approximately 


$138,507,120 


(47% of Texas Total) 


Cattle Sales ..... $51,498,840 
Dairy Prod. Sales . 35,399,460 
Hog Sales ....... 13,950,540 
Boo Seles ......-. 11,837,420 


Turkey Sales .... 


Wool Sales ... . $8,718,500 
Chicken Sales .. 5,416,750 
Sheep Sales ... 5,054,380 
Mohair Sales .. 3,675,400 
$2,955,830 


This represents money available for quality products advertised in 
the newspaper Fort Worth, North and West Texas families read and 


believe, The 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


MORNING 


Amon G. Carter, Publisher 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 


Bush Jones, Nat’l Adv. Mgr. 


LOWEST DAILY MILLINE RATE IN TEXAS 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
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IN TEXAS 


impartial proof of conformance to a 
standard, not a “'seal of approval.” 

Four groups are eligible to Institute 
membership: Manufacturers, approved 
testing laboratories, publishers and 
consumer organizations (unless they 
are ‘founded to further an economic 
interest other than consumption)”. 

A manufacturer pays $200 a year, 
and may submit any products (other 
than drugs, cosmetics, alcohol or to- 
bacco) to one of the Institute-ap- 
proved laboratories for test under a 
standard determined by the Institute 
staff after consultation with the indus- 
try—a standard that has been approved 
by a consumer-member board of re- 
view and made public. The manufac- 
turer pays the laboratory for the test 
plus 10% to the Institute. The results 
of the test are confidential to the man- 
ufacturer. But if the product meets the 
standard, the Institute symbol is issued 
and may be used in advertising and 
selling. 


Conforms to 
AMERICAN 
STANDARD 


N vo 


Proposed symbol to be issued by Insti- 
tute of Standards, Ine. 


Consumer groups may join the Insti- 
tute, paying $50 a year. Groups of 
the type eligible are General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, American 
Association of University Women, and 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, The principal functions of con- 
sumer members are to review and ap- 
prove standards under which classes 
of products are to be tested and to re- 
port to their own members on Institute 
policies and practices, 

A list of testing laboratories in all 
parts of the country has already been 
approved for Institute service. They 
are free from any financial obligation 
to the Institute except to remit the 
extra 10% fee paid them for each 
product test. 

Magazine and newspaper members 
pay $200 a year, share the additional 


| cost of budget deficits, if any; elect 


Institute trustees controlling policy, 
administration and finance; and pro- 
vide editorial support and publicity, 
which the Institute hopes will be ex- 
tensive. Mr. Wiese has not yet an- 
nounced any publisher members. 
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“Now—boys, this morning we'll discuss politics until you've nothing more 


to say 


* 


and then you'll be free to talk business the rest of the week.” 


* 


Borden’s “Sell” Advertising as 
Symbol of American Democracy 


“Freedom of Choice” theme introduced in the company’s 


news broadcasts on the West Coast shows signs of developing 


into a movement sponsored by many. 


ORDEN’S Dairy Delivery and 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. (their 
advertising agency), San Fran- 
cisco, have started a movement 
that gives every indication of sweep- 
ing the country. Nucleus is a series of 
brief philosophical comments sand- 
wiched into the Borden-sponsored 
news broadcasts which point out to the 
listener not only the importance but 
the democratic significance of adver- 
tising, with its implied corollary of 
“Freedom of Choice,” as the very heart 
and symbol of the American way of 
life. 
Because of the timeliness of the 
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idea, broadcasting companies, newspa- 
pers and magazines are featuring it 
editorially, not only for its intrinsic 
value as a constructive business ges- 
ture, but as antidote to the harm done 
advertising during recent years by 
propaganda. 

Borden’s and McCann-Erickson have 
realized for some time that the most 
effective advertising will sell not only 
the company’s commodities and the 
company, but advertising itself. The 
cumulative doubt cast on advertising 
by recent adverse propaganda has 
made it all the more necessary that this 
should be done. The difficulty has been 


to do it subtly enough so that it would 
not defeat its own end; to make it a 
constructive program within the frame- 
work of the American social pattern. 
Borden’s appear to have hit upon the 
formula and their agents to have cre- 
ated a slogan that will put the plan 
across. It had its debut over the air on 
Borden’s “Last Minute News’’ radio 
program. 

Three times a day, western radio 
listeners tune in on Station KFRC to 
hear John B. Hughes, Borden’s com- 
mentator, record what is going on in 
the world. Consciously or unconscious- 
ly this vast radio audience must have 
observed the great difference in news 
emanating from this country, and the 
news from abroad, Thus they were not 
totally unprepared for a comment of 
the announcer that came over the air 
one day, sandwiched in between the 
news and the advertising message. 


Symbol of American Freedom 


“In the eyes of most Europeans, we, in 
this country, are a peculiar people. Perhaps 
Europeans could understand us better if 
they had our heritage—had enjoyed for gen- 
erations, as we have under the law, the 
Freedom of Choice. We are perhaps in the 
dangerous way of accepting that freedom 
without valuing it—yet it is present every- 
where 

‘—in your choice of radio program. 

“in the bursting magazine racks at the 
corner stand, 

‘—in the selection of foods on your gro- 
cer’s shelves. 

“In this strong American tradition, then, 
is the following advertising message—per- 
suading you with good argument to brand 
preference but respecting your Freedom of 
Choice in the matter of acceptance, (Here 
followed Borden's advertising message. ) 


Subsequent, similar comments grad- 
ually built up the idea that advertising 
(representing persuasion rather than 
force), in itself and by its very ex- 
istence, presupposed freedom, is a sym- 
bol of the freedom which Americans 
take for granted. 

Here is another announcement: 


“We've had it so long, we may take it 
for granted—that is, under law, the Free- 
dom of Choice—enjoyed by Americans in 
all matters material and moral and spirit- 
ual. 

“Freedom to speak and act, to buy and 
sell— 

“Choice in brands—milk, gasoline, radio 
sets— 

“As a symbol of such freedom—there 
is none to equal the advertising message 
with its honest persuasion to brand pref- 
erence, its inherent understanding that ac- 
ceptance is always subject to the listener's 
or reader’s Freedom of Choice. 

“American in tradition, then, and strong 
symbol of a great American privilege, we 
again present our advertising message—” 


Still another hammered home the 
idea that advertising is an American 
privilege: 
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KEY MEN READ BUSINESS PAPERS 


".. THEY GUIDE US IN QUR 
MARKET PLANS AND POLICIES 


GOOD BUSINES! 


sale and retail lumber and building supply dealers on the 


. M4 N Ww 

ALBERT B. McKEE, JR. is general manager of San Pedro A survey series by Sales Management sho 
Lumber Co. of Los Angeles, Cal., one of the biggest whole- that key men everywhere in industry ar ; 
; lar readers of business papers. .- - and ¥ 


Pacific Coast. He finds the good business papers in the Sponsored by the following Busines* Pap 


receiving unanimous votes from 4 jury 
“I am sure to take them home with me and on business disinterested experts for “honest and 


“ 


building supply and architectural fields so valuable that 


Hi . mothe wh editing that renders a real service”: = 


SAN PEDRO LUMBER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: LOS ANGELES YARD AND STORE * 1518 CENTRAL AVENUE 


Telephone PRospect 4341 


July 3, 1940 


Mr. E. W. Davidson, 
% Zales Manageme nt, 
420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Davidson: 


Our firm is a believer in keeping posted in what is going 
on in the business world, and we find that one of the best 
mediums of information is the business press. 


ABERT B. MCKEE, Jr. 

GNERAL MANAGER Among us, with Company and personal subscriptions, we 
s£0. CLOUGH regularly read more than a dozen journals dealing with 
WNERAL SALES MANAGER building and construction. Some of these are regional, 
including daily reports, and same of them are national, 
and they guide us in our market plans and policies. 


1.0.80X 1060 ARCADE ANNEX 
—_— Then, we read the leading architectural journals, to 


keep abreast of ideas and trends that sooner or later 
WHOLESALE YARDS & WHARVES develop into new methods and policies in our business. 
SAN PEDRO, CALIF 


Also, the leading journals devoted to advertising, 

selling, marketing, manufacturing efficiency and like 
pean VANES ane evenas subjects, from which we are constantly adapting ideas 
that fit our business. 


These publications not only gather a vast amount of 

information that we could not get in any other way, but 

we like the way in which their editors present facts, 

and the authentic background behind the articles, 

ve - which enables us to read them in confidence, and 
— adapt their suggestions as practical. 


Personally, I am sure to take home with me, and on 
NSULATION business trips, the latest issues of the business 
— journals upon which we have learmed to rely for sound 
' information, and I feel that through this reading I 
eam pretty well posted on market conditions throughout 
MTRIBUTING the United States. 

GYPSUM CO. PRODUCTS 


RSALKRAFT PRODUCTS Yours very a 
INS ILLINOIS INSULUX 


GLASS BLOCK SAN Ub J. 
PLY PANELS 
| : Mths / YEA 


DEPARTMENT STORE ECON- 
OMIST, New York 


AMERICAN BUILDER, Chicago MACHINE DESIGN. Cleveland 


y are BAKERS WEEKLY, New York sole: eeeiidit. ‘inne Wik POWER, New York 
and" B00Tr AND SHOE RECORDER canna ee RAILWAY ENGINEERING & 
p ae York FOOD INDUSTRIES, New York MAINTENANCE, Chicago 
ess Fa 
3 jen BRICK & CLAY RECORD. THE IRON AGE, New York RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT, 
‘ Chicago THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- 
1 and KEYSTONE, New York SALES MANAGEMENT, New York 


CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL 


MACHINERY, New York STEEL, Cleveland 


“Last minute news, compiled from the 
wires of International News Service and 
brought you without editorial comment by 
your California friends in the dairy busi- 
ness—the Borden people. 

‘Being an American carries with it such 
a world of privileges that sometimes it is 
well to take a deep breath and review 
them 

“One such privilege is, of course, our 
freedom of choice—freedom to select from 
many sources those items we wish to call 
our own. Freedom to accept or reject the 
persuasion of an advertising message. 

“In a very real sense,. then, an advertis- 
ing message—such as that you will hear 
later on this program—becomes a symbol 
of this freedom of choice.” 


The central announcement follow- 
ed, with these words: “And now, in 
the American tradition — and a sym- 
bol of your freedom of choice — our 
advertising message:” 


Impressive Public Response 


It was not long before this unique 
set of announcements began to attract 
attention and to win response. As com- 
pany officials expressed it: “Public ac- 
ceptance and response were so positive 
and so impressive that we were en- 
couraged to believe that the idea can 
and should be used widely.’ Not only 
did Borden’s give other media and 
other advertisers carte blanche to use 
their idea fully and freely — plus the 
slogan, ‘Freedom of Choice” — but 
McCann-Erickson made it available to 
all channels of publicity without the 
necessity for giving credit, and to other 
industrialists who wished to adapt it 
to their requirements. 

San Francisco newspapers and othe: 
publications joined the parade with 
editorials. Here is what the editor of 
the California Retail Grocers Advocate 
wrote: 


“When a customer enters your grocery 
store, just think what a free agent she is. 
She goes to the shelves and helps herself 
or you ask her what she wants. Nobody 
stands around to tell her what she must and 
must not buy. Nobody limits her in how 
much or how little she dare take for today 
or this week. She enjoys freedom of choice 
because she is shopping the American way. 
She picks her grocer—she picks her food 
freely and without compulsion. 

“In this tradition—the advertising mes- 
sage takes on new meaning. It urges brand 
preference, yes—but it respects the reader's 
freedom of choice in accepting it. Let us 
all support the ‘advertising message’ for 
its American importance.” 


The druggists of California, meeting 
in San Francisco in convention, had the 
idea presented to them in an impres- 
sive manner. Borden’s arranged to 
bring the news to convention dele- 
gates by way of the Borden program 
itself. Before John B. Hughes went 
on the air, Robbins Millbank, Mc- 
Cann-Erickson account executive for 
Borden's, in 2 much applauded address 
explained the essentially democratic 
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concept of “Freedom of Choice” and 
of advertising as a symbol of that free- 
dom. 

Commenting on the inception and 
development of the idea, Mr. Mill- 
bank says: 

“We had been analyzing, on the 
Borden’s broadcast, the difference be- 
tween peoples governed by dictator- 
ship and those governing themselves 
under democratic principles. This led 
us to point out that the difference lies 
essentially in the ‘Freedom of Choice’ 
of individuals in this country to speak, 
think, worship, buy, sell, under law, 
pretty much as they see fit. 

“We concluded that the most famil- 
iar evidence of such freedom of choice, 
its most obvious symbol, is the adver- 
tising message, For, while an advertis- 
ing message persuades to brand pref- 
erence, it respects the truth that ac- 
ceptance or rejection of such persua- 


sion is a matter of choice on the part 
of the individual addressed.” 

Paul Smith, publisher of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, evincing his inter- 
est in the idea, said: ‘This interpre- 
tation is absolutely unassailable and, 
while freedom of choice may be re- 
stricted more and more in months to 
come, nevertheless it is a tradition so 
ingrained that it will exist in our 
hearts long after it may cease to exist 
in our lives.” 

The Borden position is that while 
there is nothing new in the phrase 
“freedom of choice,” its positive ap- 
plication to the advertising message 
lends new dignity and importance to 
that phase of our system, and may well 
“serve as a rallying point for similar 
or parallel effort on the part of people 
who think or write or talk to forestall 
unwanted change in the American 
system.” 


Please Don’t Write Mr. Tacks 
Any More Fan Letters— 
See What Happens? 


Right off the bat he is back on the old soap box ruffling the 


feathers of the night owls. 


BY BRASS 


ERE I to awake tomorrow 

and decide to use my $248 

savings to start a new met- 

ropolitan daily, I'm sure that 
I'd make that new daily an evening 
sheet. 

That’s not because I think that even- 
ing papers are any better than morn- 
ing, or vice versa, but simply that, 
after having spent some time on this 
carousel known as the modern business 
world, I’m a_ line-of-least-resistance 
convert. Fame, fortune and the spirit 
of the pioneer notwithstanding, life's 
just too short to give upstream-rowing 
much fascination. 

But even though my sheet came out 
afternoons, I'd still preach (although 
perhaps more quietly) that buying all 
evenings or a// mornings is about as 
sensible as refusing to do business ex- 
cept with red-headed milkmen. 

All of this is prompted, as you 
might guess, by a “fan” letter (“fan” 
in the sense of a whizzing shillelagh 
breezing by one’s ear), from, as you 
might guess, an evening newspaper 
man. 


E. TACKS 


For years, this fellow (he’s a swell 
guy and so is his sheet) has been 
thanking his lucky stars that space 
buyers think as they do (assuming 
that space buyers think) and has been 
devoting all his hours to making sure 
that his theory (‘My theory, may she 
always be right; but, right or wrong, 
my theory!”) stays firmly intrenched. 

So, upon, re-reading, in a pamphlet 


reprinting some of these diatribes, one. 


of our old blasts at space buyers in 
general and at evening paper worship- 
pers in particular, he took pen in hand, 
dipped it in cobra-juice, and wrote me 
a mash note. 

He claims I’m against him. T’aint 
so. We see eye to eye. He says he has 
a good sheet and I agree 100%. I 
haven't a thing against any evening 
paper anywhere. There are 1,800 dail- 
ies in the U. S. and 1,100 of them, 
like grandpa’s teeth, come out at night. 
Hence, obviously, every list must con- 
tain more evening papers than morn- 
ing. 

My beef is entirely against the naf- 
row-mindedness of some buyers. I’m 
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Home of Subscriber Mr. and Mrs. Chas. B. 
Gamble, 2833 Montevallo, Birmingham, Ala. 


Home of Subscriber Mr. and Mrs. M. J. 
Rudnick, 82 Buckminster, Brookline, Mass. 


Home of Subscriber Dr. and Mrs. E. J. 
Wainscott, 502 Cass St., Roseburg, Ore. 


SUSU BAAIN conse wine ive vse 


THIS ARE SUBURBAN WHEREVER YOU FIND THEM 


No Klieg lights play on this tranquil scene. It’s a home 
scene; a picture of serenity; an “adventure in contentment: 
Yet this is the stuff of which Life’s real drama is made. 
Throughout this peaceful land of ours there are people to 
whom Home is Heaven; not only because they /ove home- 
life but because they own their homes; their precious garden- 
plots; their place in the sun! 

These people are ¢rve Suburbanites... regardless of where 
the postoffice pegs them. You find them in big towns and 
small towns and in-between; but, wherever you find them, 
you find the same hunger for the things that count... home 
and garden and children; the same philosophy of living; a 


Bette 


Hiltt A 


mode and code of life best summed up in the word suburban. 


And, on this they all agree: of all the magazines in Amer- 
ica, Better Homes & Gardens is closest to their homes, their 
hearts, their hearths. It shows them how to get more out of 
suburban living; how to build better homes; plan better 
gardens; rear better children; serve better foods! 

Summed up and simmered down: It’s the life they lead that 
makes these people your best volume market. It’s the book 
they read that enables you to beat a straight path to their 
door. For Better Homes & Gardens is the garden gate-way 
to America’s Biggest Suburban Home Market! Meredith 
Publishing Company, Des Moines. 


“BETTER HOMES 
SE CARDENS 


against all inelasticity. I say, ‘Let each 
paper stand on its own feet. Why 
should the commutation headaches of 
New York City color one’s decision 
in Dallas? 

And there are, as you know, plenty 
of such inelastic buyers, I’ve met doz- 
ens. Joe’s one. At his house (1/30,- 
000,000th of all U. S. homes) his 
wife happens to read one paper daily 
and that’s an evening. ‘So, therefore,” 
says Joe, ‘all wives everywhere read 
only evening dailies.” That's what I 
protest. 

The basic trouble, of course, is that 
Joes assumes everybody else in the en- 
tire U. S. leads the same kind of 
hurly-burly life that he leads. Just be- 
cause he spends 40 minutes on a bus 
each morning, he thinks every other 
U. S. worker does likewise. Just be- 
cause he snatches his wife’s morning 
paper out of her hands, he assumes 
every other U. S. husband, likewise, is 
a paper snatcher. 

But I can’t agree. I say if he’s typ- 
ical, then 1/25th of a swallow makes 
at least four or five Summers. In my 
opinion, he may not even be “typical” 
of his own income group in his own 
city. There are enough factory work- 
ers, bank clerks, artists, doctors, retail- 
ers, truckers, farmers, motormen, 
preachers, etc., to make even this a 
question. 


Beware Manhattan Myopia 


But, then, to go on outside his city 
and to insist that the life he leads re- 
sembles, in any way, that of a native 
of Murfreesboro, Klamath Falls or 
Orlando is just stretching my credulity 
to the yelling-out-loud point. 

Joe rides 40 minutes on his com- 
muting bus. Put 40 minutes on a Bat- 
tle Creek bus and you're out of the city 
entirely. You're in Kalamazoo. Gads- 
den to Anniston, Seattle to Tacoma, 
Jackson to Vicksburg—that’s what 40 
minutes means outside New York. 
Great big Wilkes-Barre, actually, is 
closer to great big Scranton than 
Staten Island is to Times Square. 

New York isn’t typical. There isn't 
a single other VU, S. city anything like 
it. It’s bigger than Chicago, Philadel- 
phia and Detroit put together. It’s 
equal to 300 Renos. The people in it 
live lives that Hagerstown and Flag- 
staff folks, far from duplicating, can't 
even comprehend. 

So why should a New York adman 
consider himself typical? How can he 
assume that he, and his neighbors, 
representing as they do only 8% of 
the U. S. population, live like the cow- 
boys, the Hoosiers, the Jodes, Yankees, 
the hillbillies, the wheatmen, the 
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Dunkards, the Mormons, the Crackers, 
etc., that make up the other 92%? 

Consider Great Falls. It's one of 
the three top markets of Montana yet 
there's no such thing there as com- 
muting. Folks stroll casually to work. 
They walk home for lunch. They 
knock off work when fishing’s good, 
they work long nights when cattle goes 
to market. 

No one hurries; why should he? 
And what are daylight hours for if 
not for absorbing the news and the 
advertisements and chatting about 
them? Does Mama keep her morning 
paper? Well, certainly, silly, where 
else would it go? 

The evening Leader, there, doesn’t 
compare at all with the morning 


Tribune. In both circulation and re- 
tail advertising, the morning sheet 
runs three to one over the evening. 
The good citizens of Great Falls just 
don't seem to know that evening 
papers should be preferred. They favor 
the morning Tribune simply because it 
suits their fancy to do so, Joe or no 
Joe. 

Yet if Joe had his choice, there, he'd 
pick the evening Leader. 1 know him 
that well. And when he'd explain, con- 
descendingly, like a school teacher who 
can't understand how a pupil can be 
so dumb, “You see, it’s an evening 
paper, Mr. Tacks, and this is a food 
product. We want to get into the 
home!”’ 

Do you get it? 


Spot Radio Is Tonic for Paint 
Dealers with Spring Fever 


W. P. Fuller & Co. draw plus values out of “swing jingle” 


series by doing real job on merchandising program to trade. 


HAT an advertising program, 

no matter how good, is no bet- 

ter than its promotion to dealers 

was never better demonstrated 
than in the case of the original and 
catchy spot radio program of W. P. 
Fuller & Co., San Francisco, which 
sells Fuller paints in 11 western 
states. This firm has been doing radio 
advertising for several years, some of 
it very ambitious, playing up names 
now famous in radio, But the popular 
swing jingles program it experimented 
with this Spring, and will repeat in the 
Fall, seems to have touched off a re- 
sponse particularly among its 1,200 
dealers, thus far unequalled, 

The reason for the enthusiasm 
would appear to be twofold: An un- 
usual, memory-haunting, constantly- 
repeated theme and an equally arrest- 
ing method of selling the advertising 
program to the company’s dealers and 
distributors. 

The program featured a new de- 
velopment in the treatment of spot 
radio, in the form of fast-moving 
transcribed one-minute variety shows. 
Each one of these vaudeville-type 
shows was a complete miniature pro- 
gram, opening with a swing-jingle on 
Fuller paints and closing with another 
swing-jingle, always to the same 
simple, catchy swing tune. The school 
room theme running through the 
series was symbolized by the ringing 


of ‘the school bell’’ before each pro- 
gram. Following the swing-jingle, 
teacher” springs a gag riddle, bur- 
lesquing the schoolroom quizz; ‘pupil’ 
retorts with a smart reply; ‘‘teacher”’ 
replies with a 30-second commercial 
that has shot to its mark before you 
could say “turn the dial.’’ Character- 
istic of the gags is this one: “You 
catch on almost as fast as people catch 
on to what they can do with Fuller 
paints.’"” Humorous manipulation of 
ideas turns the commercial message 
into entertainment. 

There was a series of these tran- 
scribed variety shows, each different, 
with occasional repeats, running 
through April and May, daily except 
Saturdays and Sundays, over 62 west- 
ern stations. As far as possible, par- 
ticularly in the smaller towns, the 
Fuller spots were arranged to precede 
or follow the noon broadcasts of news. 
Over the major stations, they were on 
the evening news broadcasts. 

A series of 30 dealer dinner meet- 
ings, regionally arranged, introduced 
the advertising program. All dealers 
in a region were invited to a dinner 
sales conference by Advertising Direc- 
tor Dana L. Fuller. 

When the guests took their seats, 
there was a large place card to which 
was attached a school bell with a sweet 
jingling tone at each dealer’s seat. On 
the back of the card was a Fuller 
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swing-jingle, on the face of the card, 
a cryptic message and a large question 
mark. The bells were soon ringing all 
around the table, the jingles being re- 
cited, and everyone asking his neighbor 
what it was all about. 

Mr. Fuller had with him a number 
of records of the transcribed spot pro- 
grams, One of the entertainment fea- 
tures of the dinner was the playing of 
these transcriptions of the swing-jingle 
shows on a portable set. Dealers were 
then told that this was the forthcom- 
ing Fuller paint radio advertising pro- 
motion. Purpose of the series was ex- 
plained and dealers told how they 
might tie-in. Opinions were invited 
on the transcriptions, four or five of 
which were played at each dinner. 

The day the announcement started, 
letters were sent to all dealers giving 
the approximate announcement times 
over the radio stations in their locali- 
ties. Previously, they had received a 
broadside describing the program and 
giving a radio station chart so that 
each dealer would know over which 
Stations in his territory the show 
would be heard, and utilize the infor- 
mation for tie-in ads on his own ac- 
count, displays, and announcements to 
his customers. 

The radio stations also cooperated 
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in promotion of the program. Each 
Fuller branch would furnish the local 
station with a list of the dealers in 
that locality handling Fuller paints. 
The broadcast company’s salesmen 
would then call on the dealers and tell 
them about the program, suggest that 
they have their customers listen in. 

Fuller’s own salesmen did a similar 
job. Salesmen not only reminded 
dealers of the program, but collected 
comments and reactions. 

“There is no doubt that our dealers 
were very happy over the idea,” com- 
mented Mr. Fuller, who feels that the 
experiment has justified its continu- 
ance in the Fall, when a new Septem- 
ber-October series of the same kind 
will be broadcast over a like number 
of western stations with a merchandise 
tie-in (not to be announced till Au- 
gust) and a method of checking up 
on listener-response. In fact, so 
pleased is everyone concerned, with 
the response to this brand of spot pro- 
gram that it is likely to be continued, 
with variations, for perhaps another 
year. 

Main object of the programs, ac- 
cording to Mr. Fuller, was to get ad- 
vertising out into the field, keyed to 
the smaller towns, and to fix in the 
minds of potential customers for 


paints the Fuller bend name. 

The evidence to date, plus the warm 
reception the advertising has received 
from dealers, appears to indicate that 
the objective is being attained. Fuller 
paint sales increased this Spring dur- 
ing and following the broadcast series ; 
however, the company hesitates to at- 
tribute the additional sales to any one 
factor, particularly in view of the fact 
that sales are up for the entire paint 
industry this season. 

Fuller claims to have been the first 
to launch the swing-jingles idea on a 
one-minute spot program west of the 
Rockies, and among the first in the 
country to experiment with this idea. 
Since the Fuller Spring broadcasts, 
three similar programs have come on 
the air in the Far West—another testi- 
mony to the catchy quality of the pro- 
grams and their sales appeal. 


SM’s Dept. of Correction 


A footnote was inadvertently omitted 
from the June 15 story, “Hills Bros.’ 
Formula for Cracking and Holding Metro- 
politan Markets.” The footnote thanked 
the Bureau of Advertising of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association for 
its permission to use facts gathered bv 
that organization, and released in 1939 as 
a promotion folder for newspaper special 
representatives. 
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“Democracy in Management”— 


How Williamson Makes It Work 


(‘Continued from page 20) 


continue to be replaced at the same 
interval thereafter). 

Through another project initiated 
and carried through by the Junior 
Board, what had formerly been a loose 
and none too satisfactory method of 
handling complaints was standardized. 
A single customer complaint record 
form became the basis of the new pro- 
cedure for all divisions of the sales 
department. It was made mandatory 
that the Works Manager or administra- 
tive department head report back to 
the sales department in which the com- 
plaint originated, the cause of the 
error and the identity of the employe 
who handled the order. 

It was further specified that the cost 
of each adjustment must be determined 
and that each sales department must 
report cumulative costs of complaints 
to date on the occasion of joint board 
meetings. 

The Junior Board wisely decided 
that it was impolitic to have in the 
business a division called the ‘Com- 
plaint Department.” There were too 
many opportunities for friction be- 
tween such a department and the var- 
ious sales departments. And it was 
further unwise because it gave cus- 
tomers the impression that there must 
be a terrific number of complaints if 
one whole department were devoted 
to the making of adjustments. Under 
the new plan each sales department be- 
came directly responsible for its own 
complaints and adjustments, and the 
procedure set up for tracing reasons 
for complaints and identifying those 
who handle orders that back-fire en- 
ables the company quickly to correct 
sources of trouble. 

Other typical recent projects han- 


dled by the Junior Board (in some 
instances recommendations are made 
jointly by, say, the Junior Board and 
the Factory Board) included a plan 
for the substitution of steel strapping 
for wood dunnage in carload ship- 
ments of Williamson equipment. This 
involved a complete comparison of 
costs between the two methods, and 
experimental shipments to various 
parts of the country, before any rec- 
ommendations could be made, This 
plan adopted will save $600 to $1,000 
yearly in cost of packing materials 
alone, to say nothing of the savings in 
adjustments for damaged goods. 

To make it possible for any employe 
to offer ideas to the management, the 
Junior and Factory Boards worked out 
an employe suggestion system. They 
standardized the handling of factory 
tours for visitors. They dug into the 
telephone service in the office and 
plant and found a way to handle a 
heavily increased volume of traffic 
without a big additional investment in 
switchboard equipment. They achieved 
a neat bit of saving in the order de- 
partment by coining standard abbrevi- 
ations for many of the complicated 
terms which are needed to describe ac- 
curately any of the various heating or 
air conditioning units in the William- 
son line, thus reducing write-up time 
on orders and speeding up handling. 

Perhaps the most interesting project 
sponsored by the Factory Board was 
the modernization of plant methods. 
The production department had for 
some time sought certain changes in 
the production set-up, but when the 
plant management studied the situa- 
tion it became apparent that the ap- 
propriation required was more than 


organizer, and a good trainer of men. 
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ARE YOUR MILWAUKEE SALES 
WHAT THEY SHOULD BE? 


If you're not completely satisfied with your Milwaukee and Wisconsin sales, | may 
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current results in that prosperous city. 


Philip Salisbury, General Manager 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


the company felt it could spend. The 
puzzle was dumped into the lap of the 
Factory Board. 

Off to Harrodsburg, over a week- 
end, went the Factory Board in a body, 
In the pocket of the chairman was a 
previously prepared statement cover- 
ing what the company felt would con- 
stitute a reasonable investment, The 
board listened to recommendations of 
superintendents and foremen . . . saw 
men moving semi-finished equipment 
about clumsily on trucks, double han- 
dling, back-tracking, etc. . . . reasoned 
that if time waste could be reduced 
thousands more units could be handled 
with the same all-over building capa- 
city. 


Brass Hats Heed Employes 


Decisions were made, recommenda- 
tions formally filed. Alterations began 
in January and production was going 
by the end of the following month— 
an almost unbelievable achievement, 
since, in those weeks, the factory was 
changed over to a thoroughly modern 
production-line set-up like that in the 
Ford plants, The factory capacity had 
been jumped to the place where it 
could handle between 9,000 and 10,- 
000 more units per year. 

Operations on the Sales Board fol- 
low about the same pattern. In May 
of this year a meeting was held to set 
1941 marketing policies, to discuss cer- 
tain changes in product design, and to 
decide on price policies. One project 
which came out of its deliberations in 
completed recommendation form was 
that of making a new air conditioning 
sales film. It was planned to the last 
detail—plot, script, and all, and a 
budget tagged on. All that was needed 
was approval of the appropriation for 
making it. 

Clearing house for the interlocking 
activities of the various boards is the 
twice-a-month joint meeting. At this 
session every man in the room gets to 
his feet for three minutes, tells what 
he’s done during the past two weeks, 
and what he expects to do in the next 
two weeks. 

“I've never made a speech to the en- 
tire organization,” said Mr. McGrath, 
“and we have no bulletins, yet every- 
body knows what’s going on. From 
joint board meetings each member re- 
turns to his own department prepared 
to give greater enlightenment to his 
subordinates relative to company prob- 
lems, policy and progress.” 

All business in America has lately 
become much more sharply conscious 
of its social obligations to its own em- 
ployes and to the community in which 
it operates. It has become more con- 
scious, too, of the need for helping 
employes to be good citizens as well as 
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happy and efficient workers, Multiple 
management hasn’t neglected these 
things. 

Where some companies assign a 
“front man” to do outside contact 
work, to ‘belong to things,” to appear 
on platforms, and to act on community 
committees of one kind or another, 
Williamson gives every board member 
some assignment of this type to handle 
during the year. One, for example, 
will attend the Junior Executive Divi- 
sion of the Industrial Association of 
Cincinnati and will then report back 
to his fellow board members on what 
that organization is doing. Another 
might be assigned to take part in some 
YMCA or Community drive. William- 
son wants these young men to learn 
to accept their citizenship duties as 
well as to become good business men. 


Planned Volume Foils Slump 


We spoke, in the early part of this 
article, of the fact that Williamson 
has licked the seasonal sales slump and 
factory lay-off problem. They did it 
because they refused to believe it was 
something “we can’t do anything 
about.” More than anything else, the 
management believed, the factory 
worker wants the security of steady 
income. 

They talked it over with their bank- 
ers, who agreed on the merit of the 
objective. A new production schedule, 
based on 75% of the previous year’s 
sales volume, was laid out and spread 
Over the year. It was left flexible 
enough to absorb changes or increases 
in demand. The banks financed the 
increased inventory requirements. 

Meanwhile, however, new emphasis 
On production planning set the sales 
departments to thinking. They believ- 
ed they also could do something to 
fill in the seasonal depressions that had 
for so long been standard in the sales 
Curve. Some substantial progress has 
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been made in this direction through 
campaigns first tested in the area 
around Cincinnati in which the com- 
pany’s own retail business operates, 
and later transferred to outlying terri- 
tories sold through dealers and distrib- 
utors. 


Round Pegs in Round Holes 


The very nature of multiple man- 
agement means that the company is 
constantly discovering unsuspected tal- 
ents among the people who work for 
it. Sometimes people are found to be 
miscast in their jobs. When that hap- 
pens, they are moved to spots where 
they are both happier and more useful. 

Take the case of a young man who 
had been with the company for 14 
years without finding his right niche. 
Top management was about to fire 
him. Furthermore, he was restless and 
unhappy. The Sponsorship Program of 
the Junior Board took hold of the 
problem, and its detailed study of his 
personality led to a recommendation 
to place him in charge of training 
young men who came into the com- 
pany to do service-sales work. Now the 
management doesn’t bother to try to 
conceal its exaggerated pride in the 
character of work this man is doing. 
They call it, rightly, a valuable contri- 
bution to the business, and they reflect 
that the consequences of their own 
inability to use this man’s talents in 
the right spot might have caused him 
to be fired. His morale might have 
been shattered in the belief that he was 
a failure. 

Under multiple management there 
is now, in fact, a systematic plan for 
helping newcomers in the organization 
to find their proper places. Each of 
three junior executives “sponsors” one 
such man for three consecutive 
months. During that month the spon- 
sor studies the personality of the tyro, 
inquiries into his hobbies and outside- 


business interests, discusses his ambi- 
tions. The idea is to find out where he 
might best fit into the Williamson 
business and to give him the oppor- 
tunity of beginning to move in that 
direction. At the end of the three 
months the cub writes a paper on mul- 
tiple management and gives his opin- 
ion of the sponsorship plan. 

“In order to work as it has worked 
for us,’ Mr. McGrath insists, ‘multi- 
ple management has to be wholly em- 
braced—no half-way measures will do. 
I happen to know of several other 
companies that have tried to approach 
it gingerly by adopting some single 
part of the idea. But it won’t work that 
way. There must be utterly unqualified 
good faith on the part of the manage- 
ment in the workers, There can be no 
secrets.” 

The company for several years has 
operated a liberal profit-sharing plan. 
Now, special recognition is given 
through profit-sharing to those who 
participate in the activity of the various 
boards. Opportunity is afforded to all 
employes, in a supervisory or semi- 
supervisory capacity, to acquire owner- 
ship of the company’s stock at an at- 
tractive cost. Should such a stockhol- 
der have occasion to leave the com- 
pany’s employ, the company has first 
option to buy his stock. Sale of stock 
to non-supervisory employes is not en- 
couraged. 

Naturally, all promotions in the 
company are made from within. With 
sO many younger men so well trained 
in thinking, in administering, in exer- 
cising initiative, in disciplining them- 
selves in follow-through, there is al- 
ways a “right” man available for a 
vacancy. Said Vice-President Murphy 
on one occasion: ‘“T'wo things will kill 
the spirit of any organization. One is 
the iron-hand type of top management 
which says ‘do it my way and don’t 
ask questions.’ The other is playing 
favorites and installing relatives in the 
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well paying jobs.’’ The company ob- 
serves a rigid policy concerning non- 
employment of relatives, from general 
manager down. 

After describing, for SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT'S benefit, some of his own 
work under the multiple management 
plan, one junior executive said en- 
thusiastically, “The most valuable 
benefit of the plan, as I see it, is the 
rapid development of men.” 

Said another, “I now tackle many 
tough assignments that previously 
would have frightened me.” 

“And obviously,” said your reporter 


at this point, “you are now having 
more fun in business than you've ever 
had before in your lives!” There was 
a vociferous assent. And that point 
about getting added enjoyment out of 
the business of making a living and 
creating jobs for others somehow 
seems mighty important. Dollars are 
not the whole incentive. 

Some months ago some thoughtful 
young man on the Junior Board sug- 
gested the need for a Grievance Com- 
mittee. One was appointed, But it’s 
disbanded now. It found it didn’t have 
anything to do. 


VERTISING AGENCIES 


& 


Check on Winter 


It's the nature of the agency business to 
work out of season. When the tempera- 
ture registers 90 in the shade on a hot 
August day, idea artists around the 
agencies as likely as not will be sweating 
over snow scenes and cold weather appeals 
for Winter campaigns—which also will 
have to be okayed by clients before the 
weather cools off. 

George Bijur, president of George Bijur, 
Inc., New York, has a plan to put clients 
in the appropriate- mood in August to 
judge campaigns that will appear in 
December. Last fortnight he prepared for 
them a check-list of Winter advertising. 
The list, says Mr. Bijur, is “to help our 
own clients visualize now the seasonal 
shifts that Winter weather will bring 
about, and to remind them of strategic 
marketing maneuvers that might otherwise 
be overlooked.” 

Winter changes sleeping habits and eat- 
ing habits, listening and reading habits, 
exercising and shopping habits. In point- 
ing out these changes, the Bijur check-list 
makes suggestions of what to do about 
them in advertising. For instance, the first 
of the 20 points on the check-list reminds 
the client that 

“The average man gains about three 
and a half pounds during the Winter 
months when he stops playing golf or 
tennis, or working in the garden. The 
average woman gains about five pounds. 
No matter what your product, it’s worth 
trying to devise a Winter advertising ap- 
peal that will capitalize ‘on people's in- 
creased weight and increased desire to re- 
duce during the indoor months.” 

Continues the check-list in part: “Christ- 
mas mail shows an approximate increase 
of 600% over the average for the rest of 
the year. Are you allowing for this in 
scheduling your own direct mail to dealers, 
your couponed advertisements to the 
public ? 
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“The shortest day of the year is 
December 21. December and January 
show an increase of about 325 million 
kilowatt hours in consumption of elec- 
tricity over June and July—a rise of 
31.4%. Sales of electric light bulbs 
during this same period show an even 
bigger increase—416.5%. So perhaps you'll 
want to change some of your outdoor ad- 
vertising from billboards to spectaculars. 
And when you make up your magazine 
advertisements for these daylight-starved 
months, don’t study their color schemes in 
the daylight; see how they look at night, 
under artificial illumination. 


“If you analyze Western Union and 
Postal Telegraph figures to discover 
which fixed-text telegraph messages are 
most in demand, you'll notice that 
although witty wise-cracks lead in popu- 
larity most of the year, Christmas sees a 
return to the sentimental. Most popular 
of all fixed-text messages at Christmas is 
the plain old, simple ‘Best Wishes for a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year.’ Sales of Christmas cards likewise 
show an annual purchasing landslide to- 
ward the traditional and homely. 
So even though you find it profitable to 
sprinkle epidemics of epigrams through 
your advertising during the rest of the 
year, keep your Christmas campaign on 
the sentimental side. 

“Forty-five million people attended 
football games last year and 90,000,000 
attended basketball games. Compare this 
with the 11,000,000 who attended league 
baseball games during this same period. 
Are you making the most of the oppor- 
tunities provided by Autumn spectator 
sports for the sale of your product before, 
after and during the game? 

“Radio listening reaches its high in 
January and February, 73.4% of all sets 
are in daily use in February, for ex- 
ample, as compared with 62.7%, the 
daily average of the year. If you supple- 


ment your regular broadcasting campaign 
with spot or network reinforcements dur- 
ing these Winter months, you automatically 
secure a more-for-your-money circulation 
bonus. 


“When two million youngsters return 
home from college for their Christmas 
vacations, the average number of readers 
per copy of big city newspapers auto- 
matically goes up, the age of the average 
reader automatically goes down. Depart- 
ment stores find it profitable to set aside 
a certain percentage of their appropria- 
tion each year to advertise directly to 
this home-from-college group, whose 
habits have not yet become fixed and 
who have a lifetime of purchasing ahead 
of them. Wouldn't it be worth while for 
you, too, to make separate plans to sell 
this market—at this time?” 


Agencyman Sponsors 
Willkie “Magazine Fund” 


John Orr Young, New York advertising 
man and head of his own agency, John 
Orr Young, Inc., took a page ad in the 
July 20 issue of the New Yorker to tell 
Wendell Willkie that he believes “the 
future of America depends on you” and 
to tell individuals that they may help elect 
Mr. Willkie by contributing to a “magazine 
fund” which would be used for similar ads 
in the future. 

Copy by Mr. Young, who is one of a 
number of advertising agents active in the 
Willkie presidential campaign, read in part 
as follows: 

“These messages, to appear in this and 
other national magazines, farm journals, 
etc., in exact proportion to the money 
volunteered by private citizens—by patriots 
who back with dollars their enthusiasms 
for Willkie. 

“Every $2 you send in delivers this 
Willkie gospel to 1,000 readers across the 
nation—a low-priced way to tell people 
about Willkie—cheaper than postage on 
1,000 letters ($20 to $30) or 1,000 postal 
cards ($10). Send your money at the rate 
of $2 for every 1,000 magazine readers 
you wish to pay for.” 

The ad was not signed but carried Mr 
Young's initials and address above a 
coupon for use by contributors. Mr. 
Young placed the ad “on my own” and 
described it as a feeler to determine 
whether or not people liked the idea 
enough to contribute to the fund. 


Agency Notes 

The firm name of Lake-Spiro-Cohn, Inc., 
Memphis’ oldest advertising agency, has 
been changed to Lake-Spiro-Shurman, Inc 
Milton M. Shurman, who is _ secretary- 
treasurer of the agency, has been a mem- 
ber of the firm for ten years. 


* * * 


Allen Walter & Associates is the name 
of a new New York agency specializing in 
advertising and sales promotion. Allen 
Walter, head of the agency, resigned re- 
cently as advertising and sales promotion 
manager of American Writing Machine 
Co. to form the new organization. 

bod * * 

McKee & Albright, Inc., Philadelphia, 
will open a New York office August 15 
under the supervision of Herbert Korholz. 
Mr. Korholz recently opened the agency's 
Hollywood office from which the Sealtest 
Rudy Vallee program is produced. 
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Philadelphia territory membership in the 
National Advertising Agency Network has 
seen granted to Roland G. E. Ullman Or- 
ganization 


People 

Burt Squire has been named radio direc- 
tor of J. W. Pepper, Inc., New York, suc- 
ceeding L. N. Marks. Formerly sales 
manager of Henry Souvaine & Co., radio 
producers, Mr. Squire was at one time 
associated also with Hearst Radio. 

G. Frederic Riegel has resigned as 
vice-president of Geare-Marston,  Inc., 
New York office, to become an account 
executive in the New York office of Alley 
& Richards Co., Mr. Riegel will continue 
to handle the accounts of Brooks Brothers, 
Hockanum division of J. P. Stevens & Co. 
ind Tubize Chatillon Corp. 

Charles McCandless, formerly assistant 
research director of Lord & Thomas, New 
York, has joined the research department 
of J. M. Mathes, same city. 

Walker & Downing, Pittsburgh, has ap- 
pointed Russell Pratt, for many years asso- 
ciated with Station KDKA, that city, as 
special radio merchandising representative. 

J. C. Riggs, former assistant general sales 
manager, Hecker H-O division, Hecker 
Products Corp., has joined the Chicago 
office of Erwin, Wasey as account executive. 


Account Appointments 

To: N. W. Ayer, New York office, 
American Export Lines, operating the only 
regular American Flag service to Europe, 
and its subsidiary, American Export Air- 
lines, authorized on July 15 by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to inaugurate the first 
non-stop passenger flying service between 
the United States and Europe (New York 
to Lisbon), and to establish mail and ex- 
press flying service with stops at Horta, 
the Azores, and possibly at Bermuda. 

To: Kenyon & Eckhardt, New York, 
Fleischmann’s foil yeast, product of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc. . . . Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Pittsburgh office, Penn- 
sylvania Central Airlines . . . Benton & 
Bowles, New York, Columbia Recording 
Corp., Bridgeport, Conn. . . . Emil Bris- 
ucher & Staff, San Francisco, Tea Garden 
Products Co., same city, food packers. 

To: R. T. O’Connell, New York, Varady 


Cosmetics, Inc., same city . . . Cory Snow, 
Boston, Rich Manufacturing Co., makers of 
photographic accessories . . . Sterling Bee- 
son, Toledo, Cooper Corp., Findlay, Ohio, 
manufacturers of tires and tubes . . . Cecil 
& Presbrey, New York, Swan-Finch Oil 
Corp., same city . . . Darwin H. Clark. 


Los Angeles, Twentieth Century Aircraft, 
Inc., a new company organized by William 
Shoenfeldt, Roscoe Turner, Keith Rider 
and others to build fast military pursuit 
planes of plastic construction. 

To: Hugo Wagenseil & Associates, Day- 
ton, Miami Valley Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers Association, distributors of Dairy 
Maid butter .. . W. I. Tracy, New York, 
Taylor-Reed Corp., manufacturers of Cocoa 
Marsh, milk booster . . . Badger & 
Browning, Boston, Malden Mills, makers 
f overcoatings . . . Charles W. Hoyt, 
New York, Columbia Alkali Corp., same 
city, subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co 

To: Erwin-Wasey, Chicago office, Hor- 


lick Malted Milk Corp. . . . Wesley As- 
soctates, New York, Elmo Sales Corp., 
cosmetic manufacturers . . . Blackett- 


Sample-Hummert, Chicago, Old Dutch 
Cleanser, product of Cudahy Packing Co 
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FIRST MARKET AREA OF THE SOUTH 


June—104 
July—105 
August—-105 


} 
June, July, and now August, 


Sales Management's = scen<i- 
tive High Spot City index 
shows business activity well 
above the national average. 
lo really sell the South you 
must sell Greensboro — and 


|} the key to Greensboro is 


W BIG. 


WBIG 


CBS Affiliate 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Sales and advertising executives are finding 
in Greensboro’s “magic circle”’—the city’s 50- 
mile radius—results in keeping with Sales 
Management’s index of better business. Be- 
hind these monthly records is a background 
of (1) constantly rising postal receipts, aver- 
aging a $5,000 monthly increase since Janu- 
ary: (2) building permits up 8%; and (3) 
Federal internal revenue collections highest 
in state’s history for fiscal year ending June. 
Consistently High Spot City ranking natur- 


ally follows such favorable business indices. 


And here, WBIG, favored station and first 
choice for Spot in the South, has a record of 
merchandising cooperation and sales results 


which deserves investigation. 


Greensboro, North Carolina 
EpNEY Rupce, Director 


Geo. P. Hollingbery & Co., National Representatives 
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1.2 Cosmetic Counter: Always on its toes with new products and new packages, the 

cosmetic industry brings out a waterless shampoo, a non-perfumed body rub with 
an “outdoor fragrance,” and a manicure kit-coin purse combination which fits into a pocketbook. 
Jean Jordeau, New York, distributes the shampoo (1) and claims that it gives “the effect of a 
fine lustrous hair dressing plus the cleanliness of a shampoo all in the few brief minutes the 
business man would ordinarily spend in combing his hair before meeting his best customers.” 
It’s also recommended for “the children and ladies at home” . . . Schiaparelli’s Eau de Sante, 
(2) first launched in Paris as an expensive body rub for men, is now available in a four-ounce 
bottle retailing for $2. “Eau de Sante, poured on iced terry cloth and used as a stimulating 
rub after sports, travel or an exhausting day, will help tired muscles to relax and send you to 
bed wrapped in a fresh herbal fragrance, potent in wooing quick slumber,” says Schiaparelli, 
. . « Revlon has put three “nail necessities’—polish, polish remover and nail protector—in a 

small case with zipper pocket for change, which it calls a Mad Money case (3). 


4. Finger-tip Terries: Cannon Mills, New York, introduces miniature guest towels made of 

terry cloth which come in five basic colors “as well as a new turquoise.” Protecting the 

package of four towels and permitting the color and texture of the product to show through 

is a cellophane wrapper tied in bright ribbon. For holiday selling the Cannon Finger-Tip Ter- 
ries will be boxed in gift wrapping. 


2b. Lucite at Home: Glass and Lucite, du Pont’s crystal clear methyl methacrylate plastic, have 

been combined by Mrs. G. Howard Davison who designed the table and Cromwellian 

scones to the left. Lucite has also been used for Neo Studios’ tray, candlesticks and candy 
box below. Department stores and specialty shops will retail the items. 
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@. Kitchen Aids: DeLuxe Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago, is offering to 
premium users, and to housewives 
stainless steel knives, a fork and a 
cutlery set and holder. The jaunty 
chef, made of wood and attachable 
to wall or cabinet side, holds four 
stainless steel knives, a fork and a 

corer. 
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Santa Claus, busy in August? Yes, and not a moment too soon—the 
year’s biggest single buying season is only four months away. Right 
now, package fabricators are swinging into their busiest months, 
turning out holiday containers and displays of rigid, transparent 
Vuepak for profit-minded manufacturers in your own industry. 

This fall, in choice display spots everywhere, you'll see the trans- 
formation brought to gift merchandising by this flawlessly clear, 
amazingly sturdy material. Vuepak will be re-proving its almost un- 
canny power to sell through showing...a power that has brought it 
recognition as the great new idea of modern packaging. 

There is still time to package holiday merchandise in this modern, 
profitable Vuepak way. For names of skilled fabricators and for 
information about Vuepak to help make your product a holiday 
stopper for shoppers, inquire: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Plastics Division, Springfield, Massachusetts. District Offices: New York, 


Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Birmingham, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Montreal. 


MONSANTO PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


AUGUST 1, 1940 


“IT LOOKS LIKE A 


VUIEPAK 
‘CHRISTMAS 


1-16. A. G. Spalding & Co., golf balls (Package fabricated by National 
Transparent Box Co.). 2-7. Prince Matchabelli perfumes (Jos. H. 
Meyer Bros.). 3. Maurice Levy powder puffs (Hygienol Co.). 4. Schwab 
Bros. & Baer, cigars(Geo. V. Clark Co., Inc.). 5. Man’s belt (Walter P. 
Miller Co., Inc.). 6-15-21. Parfums Charbert (Jos. H. Meyer Bros.). 
8. Erasmic Old London Lavender (Clover Paper Box Co., Inc.). 
9. Lightfoot, Schultz Co., soaps( A. Dorfman Co.). 10. Marshall Field 
& Co., Fieldcrest towels (Old Dominion Paper Box Co.). 11. Marton 
Freres bath salts (Hygienol Company). 12. Maria Danica, soaps 
(A. Dorfman Co.). 13. Marzipan candies (Cleveland Container Corp.). 
14-24. Busy Bee candies (Central States Paper & Bag Co.). 17. Inter- 
national Shoe Company, slippers (Central States Paper & Bag Co.). 
18. Daggett & Ramsdell perfumes (Wallace Paper Box Corp.). 19. Drury 
Lane English Lavender(A. Dorfman Co.). 20. Seagrams Distillers Corp., 
liquors (Wallace Paper Box Corp.). 22. Parfums Charbert (Wallace 
Paper Box Corp.). 23. Christmas candy box (A. Dorfman Co.). 
25. Sonnenfeld’s, Inc., hosiery (Central States Paper & Bag Co.). 
26. Baby Deer Shoes (W. C. Ritchie & Co.). 


ESIGNING TO SELL 


7. Thumb Tray: Tom Thumb Tray Co., Hollywood, is marketing an all- 

plastic service tray designed to fit over the fingers in such a way that 

one hand is sufficient to give a firm grip. The company recommends it for 

homes, cafes, dining cars, steamships and airliners. Bakelite is the plastic, 
and the Tom Thumb tray comes in black, walnut and green. 


Pollenex: Designed to protect allergies from pollen 9. No More, No Less: A pouring device which auto- 
and other air-borne particles, the Pollenex is incon- matically measures out indentical jiggers-full of 
spicuous when worn. Screens of silk mesh, mounted on whisky is the Sifon Gauge, manufactured by Van Gauge 
Monsanto cellulose acetate, catch dust as the air is drawn Pacific Co., Reno. The Plaskon globular portion is the 
through, and occasional rinsing in cold watet clears the measuring chamber. When the bottle is tipped the 
mesh for further use. The article is worn with invisible chamber fills and the spout pours the allotted amount 
clips for regular daily use, or straps for night or indus- into the glass; then the flow ceases “all by itself.” 
trial use. American Molding Co. produces the plastic parts. 


E@. Pajama Box: Star Union Co., New York, has adopted 

a new box for Wilker pajamas. Dark maroon, with a 
minimum of illustration and lettering, the package was de- 
signed and manufactured by Robert Gair Co., New York. 


Ei. Pennant: Pennant waffle syrup, packed in a glass con- 

tainer with a colorful label design “burned” into the 

glass, is being introduced by Union Sales Corp., sales division 

of Union Starch and Refining Co., Columbus, Ind. Container 

has a screw top closure with easy pouring neck, and a tested 
recipe for waffles is burned into the back of the bottle. 


12. Cabinet Lathe: Lawrence Blazey of Designers for In- 

dustry, Cleveland, collaborated with Rivett Lathe & 
Grinder, Inc., Brighton, Mass., engineers to produce a new 
cabinet lathe “bridging the gap between precision screw 
cutting bench and toolroom lathes.” Controls, with plastic 
ball handles, are on the front of the machine for accessibility, 
and the lathe is mounted on a welded steel cabinet designed 

to permit operation from a standing or sitting position. 


E23. Feathertouch: Blond mahogany is used for the cabinet 
of this 1941 model General Electric radio-phonograph 
combination with frequency-modulation key, “Feathertouch” 
tuning keys, tone selector, ete. Phonograph compartment is 
illuminated automatically when that control is turned on. 


How to Be a Clever Host at a 


Business Luneh or Dinner 


(Continued from page 24) 


topical questions not related to lubri- 
cation or the automotive industry, but 
soon works into questions concerning 
RPR (Road Performance Rating) and 
the various themes in current Shell ad- 
vertising. The ‘‘experts’’ answer—and 
heckle—from scripts, too, and do con- 
siderable ad libbing, but text is 
worded informally and sounds unre- 
hearsed. Here’s a sample: 

District Sales Manager (the Fadiman of 
the skit): What symbol that was so effec- 
tive during every day of 1939 
been put on a 24-hour shift? 

Area Manager: I think I can figure that 
one out. That symbol must be the share- 
the-road emblem and I'd guess from the 
way you phrased your question that it’s 
going to be changed this year so that it 
will show up at night as well as in the 
daytime 


DSM: Absolutely right! The emblem 
in 1940 will be just as effective at night 
as in the daytime. It will have just as 
much color as it did last year but it’s going 
to be covered with hundreds of tiny glass 
lenses so that it shines and sparkles when 
it catches the light from oncoming head- 
lights. 


has now 


Shellubrication Salesman: That means 
that this year it’s more than a symbol—it's 
a definite safety factor—so that portion of 
the program is stepped up a hell of a lot. 


DSM: Now, who can give me the third 
feature of the 1940 program that’s being 
stepped up over last year’s. I'll give you 
a hint on this one, too. It’s a person, 


Division Merchandising Salesman: Well, 
let's see—the only person in the gasoline 
ads last year was the Screwdriver. Have 
we got a new Screwdriver this year? ... 
The Screwdriver was damned important be- 
cause he proved to the nation last year 
that discourteous and careless motorists 
caused 25% of wasteful stop-and-go 
driving 


DSM: This year the 
who put the finger on the Screwdriver 
have found a new villain—the Jaywalker 
whose careless walking habits cause 10% 
more of the motorist’s ummecessary stops 
—so we're going to war against the Screw- 
Jay—the heedless pedestrian—as well as 
against our old enemy, the Screwdriver. 


same authorities 


Loose Wiles Biscuit Co.., Long 
Island City, N. Y.—The 300 salesmen 
who attended a L-W sales meeting in 
1935 still remember it for a dramati- 
zation, before the luncheon of the tie 
up between Sunshine Krispy Crackers 
and soup. 

Actors were Mr. Soup, a young man 
whose costume was a dummy can of 
soup, and Miss Krispy Cracker, a gir! 
wearing a dummy cracker carton as 
her costume. 


When the speaker on the platform 
mentioned soup as a related item, to 
be pushed along with crackers for in- 
creased sales of both, Mr. Soup en- 
tered the sales room and 
whether he had not heard his name. 
The speaker said yes—but this was a 
sales meeting of cracker salesmen, not 
interested in selling soup. Mr. Soup 
interrupted and asked permission to 
tell the group some things about 
soup which he thought they should 
know. 

He told them that every grocer in 
the country stocked some brand of 
soup, that there were more than four 
hundred million cans sold yearly, that 
the soup and cracker combination had 
vast sales possibilities. He recom- 
mended that salesmen display Sun- 
shine Krispy Crackers with soups, 
since they were “Food Sweethearts.” 
Miss Krispy Cracker then spoke her 
piece 


asked | 


reminding the salesmen that 


she was tender, flaky, ard that her 
appearance was attractive, slightly 
browned, and gloriously dimpled. She 
gradually took her place beside Mr. 
Soup and explained that they were 
sweethearts—‘Food Sweethearts,”’ of 
course; and that, if displayed together. 


YOU WANT 
PROFITS 


From DYNAMIC DETROIT 
— So do WE. If you are a 
manufacturer with products 
or equipment that can be 
PROFITABLY MARKETED in 
Michigan and Northern Ohio 
a group of DETROIT SALES 
ENGINEERS, Graduate 
CIVIL, MECHANICAL and 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
with PROPER INDUSTRIAL 
CONTACTS in this area are 
interested in receiving com- 
plete details regarding your 
products. Write, 


PAUL B. WALDIN 


308 BOULEVARD BLDG. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The 96 
High-Spot Cities 


of the 


Give your salesmen an added selling advan- 
tage by having inbound and outbound orders 
delivered at top speed by RAILWAY EXPRESS. 
You can rush samples, blue prints and other 
necessary sales ammunition to salesmen and 
prospects—at the psychological moment to 
close the deal . . . at fast passenger train speed. 

These are but a few of the reasons why 


RAILWA 


AGENCY 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 


many Sales Managers have, in effect, ap- 
pointed RAILWAY EXPRESS, First Assistant 
in matters of transpostation. 

For service or information, phone us. 


For Super-speed—Use Air Express—3 miles 
a minute. Special pick-up— Special delivery 


A cheerful, 
welcoming lobby. 


Food prepared the 
way you like it. 


Friendly, interested 
service. 
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| Comfort and relaxa- 
tion in a quiet, 
restful room. 


f 


—_ 


Convenient. On Public 
t Square, adjoining Union 
i Passenger Terminal, garage, 
Terminal office buildings 
—and at the heart of the city. 


HOTEL, | 
CLEVEVAND 


LVUEAANCG 


dealers would reap two sales instead 
of one, with corresponding profits. 

Another “Food Sweethearts’ dram- 
atization featured Sunshine Hydrox 
cookies as a related item to go with 
anned peaches and pineapple. The 
skit represented King Hydrox as mop- 
ing because, despite his reign of 30 
years, some of his 130,000,000 sub- 
jects had not heard of him. His Jester 
suggested that he take a queen, but 
» no avail; for, as he expressed it, 
Wives would cause me more worry.’ 
sie was al_o about to veto the idea of 
sweethearts when Georgia Peach came 
in and was accepted as ‘a peach of a 
swecthcart.”” She was followed by 
Pineapple, who was also welcomed as 
a swectheart, The king's Jester lost 
no time advising the ministers to 
spread the tidings at once, for Hydrox 
would now be recognized as King in 
every home and by all his 130,000,- 
000 subjects. . 


Phantom Dinner 


New York Foreign Trade Week 
Committee—A ‘phantom dinner,” 
or ‘the little dinner that wasn’t there,” 
was held (or 
held?) during the celebration of Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Week, in May, 
1940. No guests, no food, no speeches 

but only a charge. 

The advantage, according to an an- 
nouncement from the National Coun- 
cil of American Importers, Inc., was 
that “no one will be required to 
sacrifice an evening for the occasion, 
there will be no inconvenience, there 
will be no speeches—in short, there 
will be no dinner.’ The committee 
charged $3 a “‘plate’’ for the dinner. 
More than 200 people subscribed. 

Reasons given for the plan included 
the difficulty of getting good service, 
or offering an appreciably good meal. 
and still making money for the com- 
mittee, and the excessive incidental ex- 
penses usual to functions of the kind. 
James S. Carson, chairman of the com- 
mittee, defined the project as a “feast 
of reason’’ and stated that it makes 
“contributions less painful.” Though 
the levy was less than that charged 
for the actual dinners held in previous 
years, the “phantom dinner’ proved a 
much greater financial success. 


Shell Oil Co., Ine.— Firing Line” 
slide films rented from the Borden 
Co. put life into the dealer luncheons 
which Shell holds each month. 

The area manager presides. 


should one say not 


Each 
across one 
basic idea. There are nine in the film 
series, among them: ‘How to Make a 
Demonstration Sell—Let George Do 
It’: “How to Lasso Your Prospect’s 
Ear’; “How to Take the Ice out of 


film is designed to put 


the Price’’ and “How to Make a Lost 
Sale Pay a Profit.” 

The division office issues to each 
area manager a Meeting Guide, to en- 
able him to plan every moment of 
the meeting and to stimulate discus- 
sion with respect to each film’s specific 
application to Shell sales problems. 
At the end of each showing, voting 
sheets are distributed, with blanks 
for the men to fill in, showing their 
preferences with respect to suggestions 
offered by the film, and other blanks 
that lead them to analyze and reflect 
on the message of the film. 

For example, one of the questions 
posed after the showing of ‘How to 
Lasso Your Prospect’s Ear,’ is: ‘Do 
you agree or disagree that in our busi- 
ness it is practical to ‘give ‘em the oil’ 

that is, offer some sort of free serv- 
ice?” Another: “If you frequently 
‘use a question as a corkscrew,’ write 
the question here........ 


Santa Claus Convention—Rein- 
deer steak and Eskimo Pie were on 
the menu when, at Christmas time, in 
1938, George Bijur, Inc., staged a 
luncheon and Santa Claus convention 
at the St. George Hotel in Brooklyn, 
as a promotion stunt for the hotel. 
Since it was held on a Sunday, local 
depattment store Santa Clauses could 
be present, and many out-of-towners 
sent telegrams of good wishes. Charles 
Howard, who runs a school for Santa 
Clauses in Albion, New York, acted 
as chairman. Members of the press 
attended. 


Elsie Does the Honors 


Inner Circle (society of political 
writers) —Elsie, the Borden Co. (milk 
products) cow, was guest of honor at 
the Inner Circle dinner held at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, April 20. The 
Governor of New York, the Mayor, 
and many other notables were present. 

Highlight of the evening was an 
amusing skit burlesquing Mayor La- 
Guardia’s efforts to have only one 
grade of milk sold in New York City. 
An actor made up to resemble the 
Mayor played the part of a Municipal 
Milkman and appeared to try valiantly 
to get Grade B milk from Elsie. His 
efforts were unavailing, however, for 
Elsie produces only Grade A. 

Elsie has made many public appear- 
ances and seems not to mind confusion 
and crowds. Last November she was 
“hostess” at a reception to 310 mem- 
bers of the press and radio fraternity. 
She wore a blue and gold blanket and 
a garland of black-eyed susans. Each 
person present received a souvenir 
booklet with Elsie’s picture and 4 
black-eyed-susan labeled, ‘From Moo 
to You, with Love—Elsie.”’ 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Sind An 


“What Industry Can Do . . .” 


Factory Management & Maintenance. a 
McGraw-Hill publication, will devote a 
112-page August issue to “What Industry 
Can Do for America.’ 

Some 316 advertisers will have a com 
bined total of 302 pages in that 
the print order for 


issue, 
which is 50,000. as 
compared with Factory's current regular 
A.B.C. figure of about 26,500. More than 
20,000 copies of the big book have been 
sold in advance of publication at prices 
ranging from $2 for one to 90 cents each 
in quantities of 500 or more 

Poster and sound-slide film rights have 
already been applied for and assigned 
Through such channels as these, as well as 
through reprints, editorials, news stories 
and redissemination of the facts of the 
issue in radio talks, public addresses, etc " 
the story of “What Industry Can Do for 
America 


will be brought to the attention 
of literally millions of people in all 


Scec- 
tions of the country and all walks of life 
in th; 
n this year of progress of totalitarian 
national 


S Ss, and of 


; elections in this 
country. the question of what industry 
and = individual 


enterprise—can di is 


imely and important 


Bigger Than Just “Defense” 


part of this problem. Factory points out 


economic elements among us 
must now cooperate toward national d« 
rense, nd expenditures (not appro 
priations) for this purpos« may soon 
amount t $5,000,000,000 a yeat 

But ur national income is running 


along at about $70,000,000.000 a vear. If 
we spend $5,000,000,000 cof it on national 
} 4 1 + = 

defense, we shall have $65,000,000,000 of 
it left. That is 13 
$5,000,000,000 


times as much as 
If it is worth while to get together co 
operatively on $5,000,000,000, Factor) 
emphasizes, “it ought to be 13 times mor« 
worth while to get together on 
lem of the $65,000,000,000 


the prob- 


“If industry and labor and government 
will work energetically” on this, “they 
will be able some day to push it up to 
$100,000,000,000."" That amount is “just 
about where it ought to be now, if we had 
been maintaining the same rate of economic 
progress as in our best past. And then 
the $5,000,000,000 for national defense 
would be an amount that we could readily 
afford. . . . The country needs unity, 
concerted unity, for al] its work 

The issue was conceived last Fall and 
announced last Spring, A. M. Staehle, 
publisher, told SM. The lightning war in 
Europe in April and May, and the lightning 
preparedness program which followed over 
here, have not altered the basic outline 
The theme is that “industry has to save 
this country. In order to save this country, 
it has to save itself.’’ 

The theme is developed simply and 
graphically, to help factory executives 
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and managers—supervisors of 10,000,000 
men-—present it to the workers of Amer- 
ica. At election times, when the people 


are confused by a mass of claims and 
counter-claims and an endless variety of 
economic theories, Factory feels that get 
ting down to 


necessary. 


“elementals” is especially 


The book is divided editorially into four 
major themes—each of which is analyzed 
illustrated, and proved. These are “How 
Well America Lives Today’; ‘America 
Could Live Much Better’: “‘Why Amet 
ica Is Not Getting Ahead Faster.” and 
“How Industry, Labor and Government 
Can Help America.” 


1 sted Neu 


L. C. Morrow \. VM. Staehle 


In the first section, said L. C. Morrow, 
; surchasing power per unit of 
work of the average | S. factory worker 
nd other living neces 


¢ 


in terms of food 
is contrasted in charts with that ot 


sities 

the average worker of other major nations 
(These figures, it should be noted, are pr 
the present war. The balance in favor of 
the U. S. worker obviously is even more 
favorable now.) Charts also show this 


nation’s share of the world’s automobiles 


applianc es. <tc. 


Supporting facts for each of the foui 


tele phones, electri 


main themes art presented in sequence In 
several sections of the publication. Th 
facts back of “How Well America Lives, 
for example, are given under the heading, 
Why America Lives as Well as It Lives 
Today.” This traces the development of 
our higher living standards, with proof 
from recognized authorities. It shows how 
our output per worker has risen steadily 
how new industries create new jobs; how 
the transfer of skill from man to machin 
in this country can increase the individual 
and the national output. 

Under the heading “America Could Live 
Much Better,” Factory's editors present 
some “projections.” They find, for in 
stance, that a fairly substantial raising of 
all incomes under $5,000 would create 56, 
000,000 jobs—but that there aren’t that 
many employables in the country. On the 
other hand, it is shown, if increased efh 
ciency reduced selling prices 15%, it 
would create enough additional jobs to 
provide work for a total of 55,200,000 
workers—or about the number of employ- 
ables in the country today. This, Mr 


Morrow said, is quite possible—if effec 
tive cooperation between industry, labor 
and government is obtained. 

The reasons “Why America Could Live 
Much Better” are shown in terms of our 
land, forest, mineral and power resources, 
and in reasonable potentials in housing, 
electric appliances, machine tools, powe 
plants, etc. 

Some of the reasons “Why Amer‘c. is 
Not Going Ahead Faster,” Factory claims, 
are taxes on industry and individuals, gov 
ernment extravagance, the increasing na- 
tional debt, the increased number of gov- 
ernment employes, and because of all these 
factors, the fear of people to risk their 
money in investment. 

Industry can start “doing” things for 
the nation, says Factory if the brakes on 
capital are released and, as a result, durable 
production is stepped up. Every 
$5,000 invested in capital goods produc- 
tion, it is shown, provides a job. 


goods 


Instead of reducing the number of jobs, 
Factory asserts, mechanization increases 
them. From 1880 to date, for every job 
lost in vanishing industries, 2.8 jobs were 
added in growing industries. Between 
1890 and 1930 the opportunities for 
women, in several basic fields, increased 
from three and one-half to 40 times. 

Conversely, if mechanization had stopped 
40 years ago, today’s industrial worker 
would have to work twice as long. Prices 
would be high and living standards low. 
The worker would have neither the in- 
come nor the time to help him rank very 
high as a consumer. 


Case Histories Illustrate 


Primarily national in its scope and in- 
terpretation, the magazine shows more 
specifically, how one city’s industry, and 
how one industrial plant, is helping Amer- 
The story is told of how Toledo, in the 
cleaned up an unhealthy 
diversified industries, 


last six years, 
situation, 
and developed new products 

The individual plant example is con 
cerned primarily with the policies of 
George A. Hormel & Co., the dominating 
industry in its town, before and after th 
adoption of Hormel’s annual wage plan 
in 1935. In the next four years Hormel’s 
and motor car registrations 
in the community went up 23%. 

To provide advertisers with greater visi- 
bility, the book is divided into eight ad- 
vertising and seven editorial sections—a 
sort of 15-decker m2gazine sandwich, as 
you might say. The pages are die cut and 
thumb indexed for ready reference. 

Many advertisers are tying-in directly 
with the theme. And many do, also, from 
the ‘defense’ angle. 

Veeder-Root. Inc., for instance, devotes 
more than half of a double-page spread to 
a picture of a veteran skilled worker. The 
headline is, “Make More Good Americans 
Like John That’s One Thing ‘Indus- 
try Can Do for America.’ ” 

Monarch Machine Tool Co. “dedicates 
our plant to the service of American in- 
dustry, and to the defense needs of our 
country.” Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co. says that “What's Good for Business 
Is Good for the Nation.” Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co. points out 
that “Work Made America . . . and 
Work Hard Work Will 
Keep America Free.” Taylor Instru- 
ment Cos. offer to “help you prepare 

Bausch & Lomb Optical 
“The Spirit That Makes 
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banking 


sales rose 30% ’ 


faster.” 
Co describes 


Men Great Republic Steel Corp 
uses the slogan, “Defense for America.” 

And Warner & Swasey, who make tur- 
ret lathes, tell operators that “You and 
Your Warner & Swasey Are Manufacturing 
the American Standard of Living.” 


ae ni ' 
FTC “Rates” Media 

Of a total of 123,646 advertisements in 
664 magazines of various types analyzed by 


the Federal Trade Commission in 1939, 
12.1% were marked for further investiga- 
tion The percentage “marked” ranged 


from 1.0 in theatre magazines to 29.4 1n 
nection magazines 

Of a total of 124,793 advertisements in 
507 newspapers analyzed by FTC in that 
year, 7.9% were “marked.” The percent- 
age ranged from 9.8 in newspapers of 
more than 100,000 to 5.2 in newspapers of 
less than 40,000. In foreign language 
newspapers in ‘“‘principal cities’ it was 
14.4 

Of a total of 334,532 commercial radio 
continuities examined in the first half of 
1939, 4.2% were marked for further in- 
vestigation. On all regional and national 
networks the proportion was 16.4, but on 
individual stations, only 3.3. 

The commission emphasized, however, 
that there was not necessarily any relation 
between the proportion of ads marked in 
any media group and the action it may 
have taken 


Newspaper Trend Mixed 

The trend of newspaper advertising 
linage, in 52 leading cities reported by 
Media Records, currently is somewhat 
mixed. Total linage in these cities was 
of 1.7% in June, but up 2.6% for the 
first half, from the same periods of 1939. 
Retail, general (national) and financial de- 
clined somewhat in June, while automotive 
and classified continued to improve. 

All of these five major classifications ex- 
cept financial (down 3.8%) moved ahead 
in the first half. Retail was up 1.1, gen- 


, 


eral, 2.4; automotive, 21.3; and classified, 


2 2 


ABC Adds Members 


Audit Bureau of Circulations has an- 
nounced the addition as members of three 
national advertisers, one magazine, five daily 
and five weekly newspapers. 

The advertisers are International Paper 
Sales Co., New York, and S. D. Warren 
Co, and New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., both of Boston. Other new 
members include Real Life Story, Green- 
wich, Conn.; the Frederick, Md., News and 
Post Moncton, N. B.. Transcript; Hilo, 
Hawaii, Tribune Herald; Ironwood, Mich., 
Globe, and the Brandon, Manitoba, Dail) 
Sun 

Four of the five new weeklies are 
Canadian papers. 


Radio News 

All major networks, embracing hundreds 
of individual stations, will participate in a 
one-hour program in connection with the 
observance, on Saturday, Augst 3, of 
Broadcasters Day at the New York and 
San Francisco World's Fairs. The program 
will come on the eve of the opening, in 
San Francisco, of the annual convention of 
the National Association of Broadcasters. 

Speakers will include Neville Miller, 
president of NAB; Harvey D. Gibson of 
the New York fair, and Marshall Dill of 
the San Francisco fair. Radio’s work to 
“promote national unity through the free 
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expression of ideas’’ will be emphasized. A 
lot of prominent performers will partici- 
pate 

A headline in “ASCAP Notes,” a new 
publication of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers, is 
Station Owners Hop on ASCAP’s Band- 
wagon.” ‘ Meanwhile, Broadcast 
Music, Inc., initiated by members of the 
National Association of Broadcasters, 
claims to be making progress against 
ASCAP’s “monopoly.” 

* *« * 

Stephen P. Willis, for four years general 
manager of WPRO, Providence, has 
assumed ownership and _ operation of 


Stephen P. Willis 
resigns as general 
manager of WPRO, 
Providence, to as- 
sume complete 
management of 
WJINO, West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 


WJNO, CBS outlet at West Palm Beach, 
| Fred L. Allen, formerly man- 
ager of KLZ, Denver, is now with KFBI, 
Wichita, Kan., Mutual outlet, in the same 
capacity. Wilbur Edwards, from 
WBT, Charlotte, has joined the sales staff 
of WABC, New York. Robert I. 
Garver his left Tide to join the sales 
staff of WOR, Newark, on August 5. 
* * * 

WORL, Boston, has appointed the 
William G. Rambeau Co. national adver- 
tising representative. . The Southern 
Network, composed of WKRC, Cincinnati: 
WSIX, Nashville; and WGRC, Louisville: 
WLAP, Lexington, and WCMI, Ashland, 
Ky., has appointed Burn-Smith Co. na- 
tional representative. All are affiliated with 
Mutual. WHN, New York, has 
issued a new rate card, effective August 31. 
. . . With completion of a second tower 
and directional antenna, WDRC, Hartford, 
has increased its night power from 1,000 to 
5,000 watts 

* 

NBC Red network reports some favor- 
able findings from “the first all-countv 
census of network listening habits.” f 
CBS has inaugurated short-wave broad- 
casts from the New York World's Fair to 
Latin American countries. . . . Last 
Saturday, July 27, CBS launched a regular 
program to help stimulate Army recruit- 
ing. . . . WOR’s frequency modulation 
transmitter, W2XOR, is expected to start 
broadcasts from the 42d floor of 444 
Madison Avenue the first week in August. 

x oe 

As part of its audience exploitation cam- 
paign, KSFO, San Francisco, CBS outlet, 
is using 83 two-color illuminated posters 
in the San Francisco,Oakland area. 

* 3 * 

WCBS, Springfield, Ill., an affiliate of 
the Illinois State Journal, and WAKR, tre- 
cently constructed jn Akron, will join the 
NBC Blue _ network, respectively, on 
August 1 and October 1 ; The new 
§0,000-watt transmitter of WBZ, Boston, 
was dedicated July 27 with a special NBC 
network program originating from Radio 
City, New York. 


a 


CBS has issued a brochure, reprinting 


part of a recent discussion by members of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
on department store results from radi: 


Magazine News 

Win With Willkie, a weekly “national 
political digest,” is being launched by 
Charles Sigurd Norlie, publisher of Spec- 
ialized Magazines, New York, and Eric 
Harold Palmer, Sr. 

. + «i 

The Atlantic Monthly has established 
eastern advertising headquarters at 2 West 
iSth Street, New York, under John Curtis. 
Hadwin H. Richardson, with headquarters 
in Chicago, continues as western advertis- 
ing manager, and Paul Hampden continues 
in charge of advertising sales and promo- 
tion for book publishers. Mr. Curtis re- 
cently organized the “Influence Group” of 
class magazines. 

George McGovern has been named sales 
manager and Tom Falvey advertising man- 
ager of Look, with office in New York. 
Both formerly were vice-presidents of 
Campbell-Ewald Co. of New York. 

a * * 

Phillip Andrews, resigned as president 
of U. S. Camera Publishing Corp., has 
formed Phillip Andrews & Associates, 545 
Fifth Avenue, New York, specializing in 
media sales promotion and production of 
house organs and catalogs. . . . D. W. 
Ashley, from Crowell-Collier, has been 
named advertising director of the United 
States News, at New York. Norman O. 
Mick becomes western advertising man- 
ager, at Chicago. Fred C. Blanchard 
and Stephen E. Gegus have joined the 
eastern sales staff of Fashion. . . . The 
Ideal Women’s Group, New York, com- 
posed of Movies, Personal Romances and 
Movie Life, has appointed Don Harway & 
Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles, West 
Coast representative. 

* * 

William M. Clark has been advanced 
from president to chairman of the board of 
Family Circle Magazine, Inc., and P. K. 
Leberman, formerly vice-president and 
sales manager, has been elected president. 


Palmer K. Leber- 

man becomes the 

new president of 

The Family Circle, 
Inc. 


Mario Scacheri 


Business activity in 25 of the largest 
cities in the country, This Week finds, cur- 
rently is “5 to 17% above the national 
average for all municipalities having a 
population of 50,000 or more.” om 
Modern Magazines have issued their “10th 
Survey of Beauty.” The Saturday 
Evening Post presents in booklet form, as 
“An Alphabet of Americans,” some 269 
leading American businesses which “began 
advertising in a certain magazine 10 to 42 
years ago and are still at it.’ The 
list is limited to advertisers appearing 1n 
“this magazine 10 or more years an 
spending $10,000 or more during the yeas 
1939 or $5,000 or more during the first six 
months of 1940.” The lone “42-year-old” 
is Eastman Kodak. Products and 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


tht emt 


services of 52 advertisers 
Collier's “House of Ideas, recently opened 
in the International building in New 
York's Rockefeller Center Crowell- 
Collier issues findings in a detailed study 


of the soft drink industry. 
* * # 


appear in 


Newsweek reports a gain of 78% in 
advertising revenue in the first half of 
1940, from the first half of 1939. Accord- 
ing to Publishers Information Bureau, 
Newsweek rose from 25th to 18th to 14th 
in ‘‘advertising revenue for all general 
magazines in the first half of 1938, 1939 
and 1940. 


Newspaper News 

Newspaper Association Managers, Inc., 
composed of executives of 25 state and 
regional newspaper associations, will 
sponsor observance of a National News- 
paper Week, October 1-7. William N. 
Hardy, Harrisburg, manager of Pennsy]l- 
vania Newspaper Publishers Association, is 
chairman. Other members of the commit- 
tee in charge are John B. Long, California 
Newspaper Publishers Association; Arne 
Rae, National Editorial Association; Gene 
Alleman, Michigan Press Association, and 
Doyle L. Buckles, Alabama Press Associa- 
t10n. 

* & © 

Edmond D. Coblentz, former publisher 
of the San Francisco Examiner and former 
editor-in-chief of the New York American, 
has been appointed publisher of the San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin. The Call- 
Bulletin has received first award in a con- 


E. D. Coblentz, 
new publisher of 
the San Francisco 


Call-Bulletin. 


test conducted by the Pacific Advertising 
Clubs Association, for “best all-around pro- 
motion by a western advertising medium.” 

James A. Coveney Co., national repre- 
sentative of shopping newspapers, has 
opened a Philadelphia office, at 225 South 
15th Street, with James A. McOwen in 
charge. The Coveney company has issued 
a new rate schedule embracing 70 large 
city shopping newspapers, with combined 
circulation of 5,350,000, emphasizing 
group and continuity discounts 

Miss Estelle Hamburger, recently vice- 
president of the Jay Thorpe store, has be- 
come publicity director of the New York 
Pr 

* % * 

John W. Hanes, former Under-Secretary 
of the Treasury, has been elected chairman 
of the finance committee and director of the 
Hearst Corp. and of American Newspapers, 
Inc. He is a brother of Robert M. Hanes, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., president of the 
American Bankers Association. 

The Newburgh News-Beacon, a Gannett 
Publication, has become the 32nd eastern 
newspaper to adopt Radio Chart, a weekly 
newspaper program supplement. 

he Jacksonville Journal issued a special 
dedicatory edition July 15 on the initial 
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broadcast of its Station WJHP there. 
The station’s letters, by the way, represent 
the name of its owner, John H. Perry. 
Eleven newspapers in the Middle Atlantic 
states, meeting recently in Philadelphia, 
have organized Selective Newspaper 
Markets to impress advertisers with the 
sales opportunities in that region. 

* * * 


Austin F. Christie, from the Brooklyn 
Eagle, has joined the national advertising 
staff of the Wall Street Journal. 
DeWitt Dingman, from the Cincinnati 
Times-Star, is now with the New York 


office of Tenney, Woodward & Conklin, 
newspaper representatives. 
* % * 


The Elwood, Ind., Call-Leader will pub- 
lish a special tabloid-size section early in 
August on the homecoming and acceptance 
speech there of Wendell Willkie, Repub- 
lican candidate for President. 

a 

The Los Angeles Times, in cooperation 
with some 30 businesses there, is con- 
ducting a Zain Ad-Writing Contest for 
readers, with a total of $23,500 worth of 
prizes. . . . The New York Sun is offer- 
ing a Name Your Brand Liquor promotion 
series exclusively in each city to some 215 
newspapers. The series of 30 ads will start 
August 5. 


Transportation Ad News 
National Transitads, Inc., has acquired 
six Collier car card companies recently in 
bankruptcy—Street Railways Advertising 
Co.; Barron G. Collier, Inc.; Railroad Ad- 
vertising Co.; Barron G. Collier Corp.; 
Pennsylvania Railways Advertising Co., and 
Barron G. Collier, Inc., of New Jersey. 
George E. Frazer is president and treas- 
urer of National Transitads, Inc., with 
headquarters in the Board of Trade 


Building. Chicago. A New York office has 
been opened at 230 Park Avenue. 
* * * 

Transit Advertisers, Inc., New York, has 
been appointed exclusive car card and 
poster representative.on the Pennsylvania, 
Long Island and the Pennsylvania-Reading 
Seashore railroads. 


Business Paper News 

New members of Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., are Hardware World, Chicago, 
and Photo Technique, New York. 
Publications which are no longer members 
of the ABP are Atlantic Fisherman, Em- 
balmers Monthly, Furniture Manufacturer, 
Furniture Record, Hide and Leather and 
Shoes, Hotel Bulletin, Ice Cream Review, 
Milk Dealer, Shoe and Leather Reporter, 
Soap and Western Advertising. 

* oe * 

Frank N. Davis, formerly vice-president 
and sales manager of the National Pro- 
visioner, has been appointed director of 
sales of Packaging Parade, of Haywood 


Publishing Co., Chicago. Geyer 
Publications, New York, have introduced 
Geyer’s Office Equipment Digest, a 


monthly magazine for purchasing agents, 
controllers and office managers of large 
businesses. . . Importers’ Guide, New 
York, has appointed George M. Kohn, 
Inc., Atlanta, southern advertising repre- 
sentatives. 


The 96 
High-Spot Cities 


of the U. 8S. A. 
See page 12, this issue 


we're on the ground. 


A FACT FINDING JOB? 
BETTER DISTRIBUTOR? A 


DIRECTION? 


will be promptly cared for. 


701 Old First Bank Bidg., 


ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH YOUR 
SALES IN NORTHERN INDIANA, SOUTHERN 
MICHIGAN AND WESTERN OHIO? ... 


Is there a job you want done here that requires lecel 
knowledge plus sales experience? We can help yeu in this 
field we know intimately—and at low expense because 
Do you want.... 


NEW, ACTIVE DEALERS? A 

DIRECT 
NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN WITH LOCAL KNOWLEDGE AND 
OPPORTUNITY INFORMATION? 
YOUR PROBLEM — WE'LL HELP! 


inquiries from established firms with products of merit 
This local work need not inter- 
fere with your present agency. Write 


BONSIB ADVERTISING AGENCY 
FORT WAYNE . 


25 YEARS EXPERIENCE — FINANCIALLY RESPONSIBLE 


MAIL, RADIO OR | 


TELL US 


INDIANA 


— 
MONTREAL 
TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 
— 


For the best 
AA VACATION 


You Ever Had 


Nowhere else will you find such 
facilities for sport and recreation. 


Located in the heart of this great 


‘ig S city, one block from Lake 
a —_ Michigan, you will enjoy swim- 
— re , > 
— ming at the fine sandy beaches. 
| Lincoln Park, one of the true 
7 bea ity spots of the world, is just 
( a few blocks north of the Knick- 
4 e erbocker. Here, golf courses, ten- 
5 nis courts, and bridle paths will 
x) F delight even the most profession- 
Fd “i al sportsman. e Fora gay vacation, 
: come to Chicago; make your 
headquarters at this modern and 
| . 
| very newest Chicago hotel 
a ) 
) 
at eS 
| ALLAN G. HURST .°)~| >>> 
ers Manager ie 
| 16) | 


NICKERBOCKER 


| HOTEL 
| 
| 


| HUSTLE 
WITHOUT 
BUSTLE 


We're hustlers when 
the occasion demands 
but we don’t make any 
noise about it. Our serv- 


; ice is as cheerful and 
quiet as it is speedy. 


| Roy Steffen 
| Karl Eitel 
/ Emil Eitel 


a 


-/\z 


DUMARCK 


HOTEL-CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH ANC LA SALLE 


Tips 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Seattle Presented as 

Pacific Northwest’s “A” Market 
According to the recent market study 

published by the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 


an “A” market possesses the following: 

1. Top-ranking population 

2. A qualified national record of sales 
volume 

3. Sales potentialities sufficient to warrant 


top advertising investment 

i High ratio of advertised brand mer- 
chandise acceptance 

5. Established distribution and shipping 
facilities 

6. A high standard of living 

7 Diversified incomes assuring constant 
purchasing power 


8 High percentage of white population; 
high percentage of literacy 
9 Economical family coverage in accept- 


able advertising media carrying adver- 
tising volume and having qualitative 
value 

The first of five major sections in this 
study, entitled ‘The Market,” is devoted 
to the evidence under which Seattle meas- 
ures up to these qualifications, presented 
graphically and with supplementary illus 
trations and statistics covering important 
production and buying power factors. All 
phases of manufacturing, transportation and 
living factors are covered by these illustra- 
tions. There follow maps of the ABC and 
suburban city—plus the amplified Seattle 
extending from Tacoma to Ever- 
ett, with a total greater Seattle population 
of 673,830 

For quick comparison with other leading 
markets of the country, the section con- 
cludes with an anlysis, based on SALES 
MANAGEMENT'S 1940 “Survey of Buying 
Power,” of 21 “A” markets of the U. S. 

Other sections of the study include circu- 
lation of Seattle mewspapers; linage, by 
advertising classifications; editorial progress 
and achievements of the Post-Intelligencer; 
and ‘Feminine Appeal,” featuring the 
women’s pages and activities. 

The study, with heavy board covers and 
flexible binder, will be sent on request to 
John Boettiger, Seattle, Post-Intelligencer, 
Seattle, Wash. 


sales city, 


Chicago’s Merchandise Mart 
Observes Tenth Anniversary 


During July and August the attention of 
retailers, distributors and manufacturers in- 


terested in the greater Chicago market 
includes recogn'tion of that mammoth in- 
stitution, the Merchandise Mart. Special 
home furnishings, apparel, gift, china, 


glassware and pottery displays are featured 
during this period, and an anniversary 
booklet has been published as a pictorial 
review of the activities of the world’s big- 


gest commercial building and biggest buy- 
ing center. Among the activities featured 
in this booklet are the home furnishings 
market, including the Midwest’s decorative 
arts center; publicity services operated by 
the Mart for clients; radio center (NBC's 
Central Division Headquarters studios): 
services and transportation facilities within 
the Mart. 

For copies of “The First 10 Years” ad- 
dress J. S. Duncombe, advertising and 
publicity manager, The Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Nation’s Business Presents 


“The Case for Advertising” 

In our opinion, every sales and advertis- 
ing executive who is endeavoring to keep 
abreast of the tremendously changing busi- 
ness picture should give serious thought to 
the excellent study just published by 
Nation’s Business and entitled “The Case 
for Advertising.” The 56-page reprint of 
this feature in the July issue of Nation’s 
Business is a factual, non-theatrical review 
of the accomplishments of American adver- 
tising, starting with the question which 
stares at us from every angle in these dan- 
gerous days—"Do we, or do we not, want 
to preserve the American way of life?” 
Advertising is here presented as a funda- 
mental basis for business in the American 
system of free enterprise. With illustra- 
tions of advertisements from the earliest 
days to the present, and considerable atten- 
tion to the continued struggle within ad- 
vertising ranks to maintain high standards 
and truth in advertising, the study most 
adequately represents the views of business. 
Write to Orson B. Angell, Nation's Bust- 
ness, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
2 


Travel Posters Available 

From the VJ. S. Travel Bureau of the 
National Park Service of the U. S, Depart- 
ment of the Interior comes an interesting 
list of descriptive posters, which may be 
of interest to firms which are featuring 
travel prizes for sales organizations. If 
such organizations desire to play up the 
travel atmosphere in their contests, they 
may be agreeably surprised how many ex- 
cellent posters—both flexible and rigid— 
can be secured through this office. The list 
gives 14 pages of posters, listed by subject 
and state, color and type, size, and office 


from which obtainable. Subjects range 
from California through all American 
travel resorts, including both World's 


Fairs, most national parks, and in addition 
Alaska, the West Indies, Mexico and Cen- 
tral and South America, Japan, and Canada. 
A total of more than 250 such posters is 
covered, most of which are free, although 
where indicated some entail a small charge. 
The list will be sent on request to J. R. 
Anderson, Supervisor New York Office, 
National Park Service, Department of the 
Interior, 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Call to the Colors 

Cosmopolitan, always alert to short-cut 
its sales points, has recently added to a 
series of trick “gadgets” a contribution on 
the question of color—in life and in ad- 
vertising. File size, the “Call to the 
Colors’ does two jobs. First, by means 
of a rotating disc, it illustrates the effec- 
tiveness of color, in college emblems, flags, 
and advertising copy. Second, and on the 
reverse side, it presents the many units of 
color, with costs, which may be used in 
Cosmopolitan page, and less than page, 
units. Requests to John R. Buckley, Pub- 
lisher, Cosmopolitan, 57th Street at 8th 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


LINES WANTED—Continued 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
30 years’ recognized standing and reputation, car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a procedure 
individualized to each client’s personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only name and address for details. R. 
W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


EXECUTIVE POSITIONS — The Executive Bu- 
reau's personalized advertising service offers a digni- 
fied, practical and confidential procedure to salaried 
executives of outstanding ability to complete the im- 
portant first-stage negotiations for the higher salar- 
ied positions. The low cost of each campaign is 
financed and controlled by the client in a fair con- 
tract agreement. Identity held in scrupulous confi- 


dence. Inquiries invited from those whose qualifi- 
cations can meet exacting requirements. THE 
EXECUTIVE BUREAU, 700 Plymouth Building, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, or 821 Commerce Build- 
ing, Rochester, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES! HIGHLY QUALIFIED MEN! 


This competent, personnel advertising service 
conducts position-securing campaigns involving cgn- 


ntial, nation-wide negotiations 
employers. Identity covered, 
tion protected. Write 
HARRY F. JEPSON & ASSOCIATES 
LAND BANK BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


with a 
and if employed, posi- 


HELP WANTED 


SALES MANAGER 


Large independent biscuit and cracker specialist 
has exceptional opening {for man with proven 
ability and experience as personal salesman and 


sales manager. Headquarters in the East, sales field 


national. Prefer experienced biscuit man but will 
consider exceptional man from other industries, 
particularly food products. This man will occupy 
important position in oug company and receive 
substantial salary, bonus and opportunity to ad 
vanc Write giving full details of education, 
experience, present and desired salary, etc. Box 
735, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y 


WANTED 
Assistant Sales Manager—Leather Tanning Com- 


pany. Age 33-38, college graduate. Must have in- 
dustrial sales background, preferably in selling to 
shoe manufacturers. Practical experience in sales 
planning, market and product research, training and 
directing salesmen, and sales promotion essential. 


Mail details of qualifications, experience, and salary 
requirements, also small photo, nable) to 
McKinsey & Company, Two Wall Street, New York 
City. Do not telephone or call in person 


{not retur 


LINES WANTED 


IS IT WORTH $1.00 MONTHLY TO HAVE 
your name kept before all the important manufac- 
turers of the lines you Service is open to 
salesmen with excellent references only. Many lines 
available now. Free service to manufacturers. Box 
731, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
2 a 


desire? 


The FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
sales organizations have filed with SALES MANAGE- 
MENT bids for new or additional products to be 


sold in the territory designated. Manufacturers in- 
terested in establishing contact with any of these 
Sales representatives should mention the key-number 


at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
ment is conducted solely as a service and SALES 
MANAGEMENT cannot guarantee the integrity of any 


of the individuals or firms represented in this list. 
To the best of our knowledge they are reliable. 
Address: READERS SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Ag-94: Territory Philippines, hdqrs., Manila. Wants 
auto accessories, electrical supplies, hardware, paper, 
Stationery, chemicals, dyes, cutlery, silverware, brass 
& leather goods, textiles, drugs. 


Ag-95: Territory: Pacific N.W., hdqrs., Multnomah, 
Ore. Wants mill supply, plumbing & industrial sup- 
plies selling to either jobbing or industrial trades 
Ag-9G6: Territory: Chicago, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, 


Duluth, St. Paul, Des Moines, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, hdqrs., Chicago. Wants hardware, drug, 
gift, dental supplies, school & stationery supplies 


selling to dept. stores & jobbers 

Ag-97: Territory: Ill., hdqrs., Chicago. Wants ex- 
clusive representation of meritorious product in 
Chicago and entire state of III. 

Ag-98: Territory: Northeastern O., hdqrs., Akron. 
Wants beauty shop specialties; raw materials or ma- 
chinery supplies used in manufacture of rubber 
products. 

Ag-99: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdars., New 
York City. Wants builders’ hardware, tools selling 
to jobbers and dealers 

Ag-100: Territory: Madison, Milwaukee. south- 
ern Wis., Chicago, & Ill., northern Ind., river 
towns in Ia., hdqrs., Chicago. Wants products sell- 
ing to automotive, electrical jobbers; mill suppliers; 
hardware, airconditioning, refrigeration wholesalers. 
Ag-101: Territory: Cal., hdars., San Francisco. 
Wants equipment selling to electric, gas, water, oil 


utilities, & municipal, state, & national buying 
agencies. 
Ag-102: Territory: L. A. & territory, hdqrs., L. 


A., Cal. Wants products selling to doctors, dentists, 
hospitals, etc. 

Ag-103: Territory: Ky., Tenn., hdqrs., Knoxville. 
Wants any meritorfous service or product. 
Ag-104: Territory: Pacific N. W., hdqrs., Spokane. 
Wants lines selling to hardware, electrical, furniture 
trades; dept. stores 

Ag-105: Territory; Ind., Ky., southwestern W. Va., 
southwestern O., hdars., Cincinnati. Wants lines sell 
ing to electrical, hardware, automotive & mill supply 
jobbers. 

Ag-106: Territory: N. Y. metropolitan area & sur- 
rounding territory; hdqrs., N. Y. City. Wants radio, 


sporting goods, electrical appliances, photographic 
supplies selling to retailers, wholesalers & manu- 
facuurers. 


Ag-107: Territory: Canada, hdqrs., Toronto, Ont. 
Wants drugs, sundries, office equipment. 

Ag-108: Territory: N. Y., Ohio, W. Va., western 
Pa., Ky. Wants line selling to jobbers and dealers 
Commission basis satisfactory. 

Ap:109: Territory: La., Tex., hdqrs., Dallas. Wants 
electrical item or lighting fixtures selling to elec- 
trical, hardware and appliance jobbers 

Ag-110: Territory: Tex., La., Ark., Okla. Wants 
two lines for dry goods and dept. store distributior 
Ag-111: Territory: National, hdqrs., N. Y. City. 
Wants meritorious mdse. or a service offering 
profitable opportunity selling through mail. 
Ag-112: Territory: Eastern states, south east, or 
national. Wants sidelines or sustaining Tines or 
items for drug, dept., chain, or novelty store trade. 
Ag-113 TerFitory l i 


irginia, hdqrs Richmond. 
Wants fishing tackle and sporting goods; business 
service or bt siness svsten lines 
Ag-114: Territory: Southern states south of Ohio 
River nd east of Mississippi to Atlantic Coast 
Headquarters Cincinnati Want good line of 
dresses, work clothes and boys pants for general 
retail trade, department stores and jobbers 


PHOTO POST CARDS 
PHOTO POST CARDS 
Newest, most economical method of displaying 


any product. Samples and prices on request. Graphic 
Arts, Hamilton. Ohio 


MAILING LISTS 


SPECIAL MAILING LISTS. CHEMISTS, AC- 
countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers, Export Managers, Purchasing Agents, 
Officials of Corporations, High Salaried Executives. 
Write RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., MAILING 
LIST COMPILERS, 709 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 


ing man, ars old, now in charge of Advertising 
for internati known firm. Producer of out 
standing direct mail—publication advertising—house 
organs—sales promotion—etc. Formerly Agency 
Copy Writer and Production Manager. Eager for 
greater opportunity with Agency or Manufacturer. 
Let me show you samples of my work. Address 
Box 718, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 


N. ¥. ¢c 


POSITIONS WANTED—Continued 


FIELD SALES EXECUTIVE—AUTOMOTIVE 
Division of National Organization seeking change. 


years present employer, ten years with manu- 
selling automotive jobbing trade. Excep- 
ability planning sales campaigns, directing 


and training selli 


ling personnel. Can take full charge 
or assist busy executive. Well educated, clean rec- 
rd, gentile. Prefer Middle West. Company must be 
well tc ind position offer opportunity for 


promotion and future business. 


Lexington Ave., 


financial interest in 


, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 


AVAILABLE 
SUCCESSFUL SALES EXECUTIVE 
Thoroughly experienced in organizing and training 
Conducting direct mail campaigns. Sales 
both direct 
years successful record marketing h 
onally. ¢ 


available at 


sales force 
ind through jobbers. Twenty 
ighly 


ompany liquidated 


promotion 
competitive 
products nat reason for 


change. Services once. Interviews in- 


vited. 


Ave., 


Box 736, 


Ms, & 


SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales rep- 
resentation in the territory or territories described, 
for lines designated. Sales agents interested in estab- 
lishing contact with any of these manufacturers 
should mention the key-number at the beginning of 
the advertisements. This department is conducted 
solely as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT can- 
not guarantee the integrity of any of the individuals 
or firms represented in this list. To the best of our 
knowledge they are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. 

Mf-52: Product: Stationary coin meters leased to 
restaurants, lunch counters, concessionaires, etc. Ter- 
ritory open: National and foreign ) 
Mf-53: Product: Sideline for salesmen calling op 
retail drug and chain store trade. Territory open: 
National. 

Mf£-54: Product: Industrial heavy lubricant, estab- 
lished and repeating business. Territory open: Us. oe 
and Canada. 
Mf-55: Product. Paints, varnishes & specialties 
for jobbers, dealers, institutions & maintenance trade. 
Territory open: Eastern & central states. 

M£-56: Product: New low-priced dress & women’s 
sportswear display form selling direct to variety, 
dept., & women's apparel stores. Territory open: 
National. : ; 
Mf£-57: Product: New product for representative with 
bakery & restaurant following. Territory open: Na- 
tional. ; 
Mf-58: Product: Drafting specialties & equipment 
selling to art supply houses, engineering depts., archi- 
tects & schools. Territory open: National. 


M£-59: Product: Specialty product for home selling 
direct to consumer. Territory open: National. 


Mf£-60: Product: Automotive liquid cleaner that pol- 
ishes & maintains silver surface; sold to fleet owners, 
service stations & garages. Territory open: National. 
Mf-61: Product: Drug sundry now sold by most 
chains to sell in drug, dept. stores & chains. Terri- 
tory: Cal., Ore., Wash. 


Mf-62: Product: New principle stuffing box packing 
for industrials, power plants, equipment manufac- 
turers. Territory open: Eastern seaboard and Ohio. 
Mf-63: Product: Ribbons and complete line of 
utility and decorative package tyings (store use 
ly) for dept. stores, florists, candy, gift and 
specialty shops and all types of progressive retail 
stores. Territory open: National. 
Mf£-64: Product: Electric controls for gas water heat- 
rs for old and new homes, builders, plumbing, 
eating and electrical contractors. Territory open: 
National. 
Mf-65: Product: Paint brushes as sideline for sales- 


men calling on retail hardware and paint stores. Ter- 
ritory open 


National. 


AuGcust 1, 1940 
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PPRAISING ADVERTISING AS OF TODAY: 
Paul Hollister, executive vice-president of R. H. 
Macy & Co., made a notable talk before the 
Advertising Federation of America on the subject of 
‘Advertising and National Defense.”” In these days when 
the defense program plays so prominent a part in our daily 
thinking and planning, and when we must also carry on 
private business as normally and profitably as possible, it 
seems particularly opportune to consider carefully the role 
which can and should be played by advertising. We quote 
from Mr. Hollister: 


The highways of Europe have been streaming for the past eight 
months with peace-craving refugees fleeing from the realities of 
war. The concrete highways of our country have been clogged 
for years with joy-riding, peace-craving refugees fleeing the reali- 
ties not only of war, but of peace itself. Fleeing the reality that 
the state is created and sustained only by its citizens. The reality 
that the rights of the American way of life bear each a price-tag 
payable in constant service. The reality that the language of the 
muzzle of a musket is the only language the thief or the bully 
really obeys. 

This country is due for a renaissance. Our re-birth,, if it is to 
come, must come by the discovery that our magic machines can, 
by unquestioning self-sacrifice, teamwork, and acceptance of disci- 
pline, construct a domain of liberty that defies any attack. 

If the unemployed of 1932 and 1933 had gone to work on a 
genuinely national defense program based on known European 
armaments, for the same pay or dole they've had since then, using 
the same money, they would have eaten quite as well and the 
nation would probably not be at this moment in one elegant pickle. 
The machines and materials were ready to hand, the man-power 
was begging not for a dole but for work. The 1933 milk is spilt, 
but the cow isn’t dead. 

The machines are ready, the men are ready, the morale is ready. 
A people whose proudest boast is efficient organization by free 
will, faces the job of organizing to defend itself forever against 
the admirably efficient type of organization that dictatorship has 
constructed by compulsion. 

What has this to do with the trade of advertising? Plenty. 
The mainspring of the American social system is business. No 
matter what you call any sector of American earning-a-living— 
call it agriculture or just culture; call it hairdressing or halo- 
forging—it is not exempt from economic forces; it is American 
business. The only possible guaranty against war we can have is 
the use of the American business mentality and machine to main- 
tain a going concern while at the same time they construct a 
national defense which cannot be bluffed or bullied. 

One small but important arm of the American business machine 
is advertising. With advertising, as with the machines, the mate- 
rials and techniques and men are ready for the major task. The 
renaissance challenges advertising as a part of the American busi- 
ness machine just as surely as it challenges the pattern-maker, the 
operator, the salesman on the road. 

If American business is the mainspring of the defense program 
which is to protect America most rapidly and effectively, its effec- 
tiveness depends wholly upon full productive capacity. How is 
that attained? By creating customers for goods and services not 
only to run the plant, and to maintain and perfect the jobs of the 
regiment operating the plant, but to yield a profit sufficient to 
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invest in auxiliary plant to lie in grease if there be no emergency, 
to run full-speed ahead whenever emergency threatens. In the 
creation of customers advertising must ply its proved techniques 
to the maximum. It must produce more customers for less money, 
and it must do it at once. 

In the creation of more customers, for greater productive ca- 
pacity, we must perfect, each day, just as we did last week and 
the week before, new techniques to displace the old, as swiftly as 
today’s bombing plane outdates yesterday's. Our first duty, then, 
is to stay on the present job, do our accumulated best to avoid 
the waste of any word or work or plan which interferes with full 
productive capacity, and apply our utmost ingenuity to make our 
techniques increasingly efficient. 


+ + 


HE OUTLOOK: Within recent days the stock mar- 

ket trend has failed to depict future business ad- 

vances. Yet retail sales, a far better measure of what 
actually is going on in this country, supply factual up-to- 
date data of a highly optimistic sort. 

SALES MANAGEMENT goes so far as to predict that the 
next 12 months will witness substantially less unemploy- 
ment in the United States than for the past full decade, 
and employment at an average per capita rate of pay which 
will exceed anything hitherto enjoyed by this nation. While 
part of this stimulus will grow out of foreign war orders 
and our own defense program, it hardly seems likely that 
an early stoppage of the war in Europe will greatly change 
the domestic situation. 

If war in Europe stops for any reason, it seems mighty 
certain that one of two things will happen. Either our own 
defense program will be immediately stepped up to a point 
where it will more than take up any slack arising from 
the discontinuation of European war orders; or we will 
go back to doing business with Europe, whether or not it 
is largely totalitarian or Nazi-controlled, in which case out 
total export business will rise quickly and in extensive 
degree, 

All of which means, as we see it, that American business 
men should face the future with confidence that the next 
12 months cannot fail but to witness a new high of eco- 
nomic activity in this country, In this connection, sales 
executives should play an aggressive fighting part to the 
end that their respective companies do not become pes 
simistic, faint-hearted or dilatory about sales and advettis- 
ing effort—both of which are responsible in such a funda- 
mental way for the success of the American enterprise 
system. 
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H. C. WITHERS 


Managing Editor 


SAM ACHESON 


Staff Writer 


TED BARRETT 
City Editor 


JOHN mcGINNIS 
Book Editor 


WILLIAM M. THORNTON 


Chief of Austin Bureau 
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Austin Correspondent 
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Austin Correspondent 


J. J. TAYLOR 


Fditor in Chief 


WILLIAM 8. RUGGLES 


Assoc. Editor in Chief 


LYNN LANDRUM 


Staff Columnist 


JOHN KNOTT 


Staff Cartoonist 


Vv. H. SCHOFFELMAYER 


Agricultural Editor 
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DEWITT McMURRAY 


or, 
Semi-Weekly Farm News 


The times now call for extra values. The manufacturer of a 
good product does well in an era of price appeal to give the 


public extra values and to keep the quality up! 


Policy of ‘The Dallas News 


To give Dallas the kind of newspaper that a city 
like Dallas ought to have ... one that Dallas can 
be proud of ... The News has ever given its read- 
ers'and advertisers extra values... values beyond 
ordinary requirements ... values that nobody de- 
manded but which, of its own free will and pio- 


vlad to vive. 


neering spirit, it has always been g 


Weigh your Dallas News . . 
wo] - 
papers in Dallas and other leading cities. Look for the 


EXTRA VALUES! 


. compare it with other news- 


kK* 


Sell the Readers of The News 
and You Have Sold the Dallas Market 


The Dallas Morning News 


John B. Woodward, Inc. Representatives 


Vember BASIC NEWSPAPER GROUP, Inc. 
Affiliates: Radio Station WFAA (50,000 Watts) 
The Semi-Weekly Farm News 


The Texas Almanae and State Industrial Guide 


STUART McGREGOR 


Staff Business Analyst 


JOHN E. KING 


Washington Correspondent 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


Amusements Editor 


CHARLES BURTON 


Sports Editar: 


ROBERT M. HAYES 


Chief, Fast Texas Bureau 


JOE E. FEE 


Chief, Central Texas & 
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CURTIS VINSO 


Mexico City Correspondent 


If you design your advertising to get attention, see to it that it runs 
in the medium which gives it an opportunity to get the attention of 
the largest number of prospects. 

Selling more than a million copies every day of the week, the 
Tribune gets the regular attention of Chicago’s largest constant 
audience. The Tribune now delivers 90,000 more net paid, every 
day of the week, than it did a year ago—and from 200,000 to 750,000 
more than other Chicago newspapers deliver today. 

When the same money will buy more, there is no need to be satis- 
fied with Jess. Circulation figures, linage analyses, reading habit 
studies, sales records—no matter what yardstick of advertising pro- 
ductivity you select—the facts prove that you get more for your money 
when you build your Chicago advertising program around the Tribune. 


HI A TRIB N The World’s Greatest 
Newspaper 


June average net paid total circulation: Daily, Over 1,000,000—Sunday, Over 1,100,000 


